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RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. 








RELIGION IN ALGIERS, 


The following is extracted from some docu- 
ments presented before the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, relative to the French Administration and | 
Government in Algiers:—N. Y. Obs. 





CATHOLIC WORSHIP. 

When we had taken Algiers, in 1830, 
army chaplains, according to the then existing 
cistom, were attached to the expeditionary 
corps, and although this institution has not been 
kept up on the Continent, the Government con- 
sidered that an exception might be made with 
resp et to our new possessions in Africa, A 
civil population, which in the first instance con- 
sisted of several hundred Europeans, and which 
in 183i exceeded 3,000, was rapidly formed in | 


the train of the expeditionary army. ‘To Cath- | 
vlics, French by birth, religious assistance } 


could not be refused, and among the emigrants 
who cime to settle in Algiers the Italians and | 
Spaoiseds were much reckoned on, nations inj 
whom, as is well known, the religious disposi- 
tion is more developed than in any other, 

The chaplains of the African army, therefore 
continne at the same time to exercise their 
ministry among our soldiers, and also provide 
for the spiritual wants o§ a civil population 
whose importance increases daily. This labo- 
rious task was execated with zeal, and during 
the first periods of occupation these ecclesias- 
tics were sufficient. 

However, the progressive extension of our 
establishment soon caused to be recognised the : 
insuffi-iency of an expedient which the Govern. | 
ment itself had merely regarded as temporary. | 
The necessity of attending to the regular or- | 
ganization of the Catholic worship was made } 
known by the local authority, ane by many pre- | 
lates of France, If the performance of D vine | 
wor-hip was secured in the principal cities of! 
the ancient Government, it was not so in places | 
of minor importance, where there were no army | 
chaplains, and where some ecclesiastics mere- 
ly appeared from time to time, without any spir- | 
itual chiefs, without any detined situation, and | 
inspired solely by that apostolic zeal which 80 | 
readily carries Christian priests on missions to | 
the most remote countries. 

The Government has always thought it right | 
to yield to demands on the subjects of religion, } 
made as they were by clergy who offered to} 
exercise their ministry in parts where the want | 
of spiritual assistance was chiefly felt. While | 
gra.ting the facilities and the assistance re-| 
qi ired for their religious labors, the good char-| 
acter of the ministers of worship authorized to | 
piss over to Africa was ascertained ; for, as the | 
Administration could merely give their pious 
€ terprise a purely moral protection, it was 
most important, considering the country was 
Mahometan, to authorise none but men who} 
offered every pledge that could be desired. 

Questions of religious organization being al- | 
ways regulated in France according to princie | 
ples for the spplication of which the moment } 
had not yet arrived, the entering into any en-|} 
gagement was to be avoided, that nothing 
should affect a question the solution of which, 
according to the laws of the State, did not de-)} 
pend solely onthe French Government. 

The Administration is also occupied with the | 
cases necessary for the maintenance of Catho- ! 
he worship. Since 1832 a mosque in Algiers, | 
voluntarily abandoned by the Mussulmans, has 
been converted into achurch, Moreover, edi- 
fices as fit as could be procured have been used | 
for Divine service, and recently a Commission 
holding the office of a Conseil de Fabrique* | 
has been charged wih the administration of | 
the revenues of the church; and lastly, Divine 
worship has always been provided for at the ex- 
pense of the budget, 

However, such a state of things could not | 
last long. The powers of the clergy who exer- | 
cise the sacred ministry, may be the subject of) 
doubts, and in so delicate a matter even doubts 
are painful. The Government did not wait for | 
the expressions of disquist which arise in the | 
bosoin of a Catholic population of about 15,000 | 
souls, to open with the Court of Rome negoti- | 
ations, the end of which is to substitute for the | 
provisional regulations, of which necessity had | 
made a law, an organization conformable to the | 
institutions of Catholicism, There is every | 
reason to hope that a conclusion conformable 
with the desires of the Administration is near 
at hand. 


| 


PROTESTANT WORSHIP, 


In the ranks of the army a certain number 
of Protestants was enumerated, and the number 
was daily on the increase, in consequence of 
the arrival of German colonists, whom the spirit 
of emigration began to impel towards Algiers, 
as towards the New World. The formation and 
the successive recruiting of the Foreign Legion, 
chiefly composed of inhabitants of Switzerland, 
or of the countries near the Rhine, have increas- 
ed the number of individuals professing the 
Reformed religion ; and although the departure 
of this Legion for Spain has considerably di- 
minished their number, it is at present compara- 
tively large. 

In the states occupied by the French, the 
adjournment of all religious organization was 
for some time a necessity. With respect to 
the Protestant worship, the Government con- 
fined itself to the encouragement and protection 
of those ministers who desired authority to pass 
into Africa to offer spiritual assistance to those 
of their own religion. 

Among those missionaries of the Evangeli- 
cal worship, some only obeyed the impulse of 
their zeal, others were sent by the consistories 
of France, being uneasy at the state of aban- 
donment of their brethren in Algiers. Both have 
found assistance and support; the Administra- 
tion, after having authorized their passage, has 
subjected to their disposal places suitable for 
the exercise of their worship ; indemnities have 
been granted them, when the aid furnished by 
the consistories of the metropolis was insuffi- 
cient, 
These measures have partly answered the 
wishes of the Protestant population ; but with 








respect to this, as well as t» the Catholic wor- 











awed: never to be seduced or betrayed, or 


ship, the provisional state must soon be aban- 
doned. The result of official reports is, that 
the number of Protestants in Algiers and its 
territory anrounts at present to more than 1,500. 

To the consideratiens arising from necessity 


hurried away by his own weakness or self de- 
lusions, any more than by other men’s arts; nor 
even to he disheartened by the most complic :- 
ted difficulties, any more than to be spoiled up- 
on the giddy heights of fortune-—such was this 


and the duty of the Administration, arises 
another of great importance. It would not be 
expedient, even for the sake of our influence 
ever the natives, that the Government, whose | fare by his resources and his courage—presid- 
solicitude is justly aroused on other points, | ing over. the jarring elements of political coun- 
should to them appear indifferent on the subject ) cil alike-deaf to the storins of all extremes, or 
of religion, ) directing the formation of a new government 
The arrangements having for their object | for a great people, the first time that go vast an 
the exercise of tie Protestant worship in our} experiment had ever been tried by man, or final- 
African possessions will accompany, or at least | ly retiring fron the supreme power to which his 
closely follow, those which are to organize the) virtue had raised him over the nation he had 
Catholic worship. | oneated, and whose destinies he had guided as 
\long as his aid was required,—retiring from the 
ss ao: ; ; veneration of all parties, of all nations, of all 
Israelitish worship in Algiers does not differ | iidiienh tn medion rt rel dike att nin okele 
from that in all parts of the globe, Ti : “ 


eaten eostddans’ es . ‘be conserved, and that his example might never 
tK yrofessing 0 ' e ' 
rt g the most profound contempt) be appealed to by vulgar tyrants. . 


for the Jews, let the ore i -jr own} +e 
<b toon % ys ‘ yest n mi - : hs af This is the consummate glory of the great 
ashioen, just as th ow e te) ( : ; 
d th J mp’ ? tl : > oh: ve and! American; a triumphant warrior where the 
fe without molesting . 8 c ex- ° . } 
, aSenwg Vem hon, hie most sanguine had a right to despair; a suc- 


cept by means of extortion, would have too , . , ° 
oF s of ae ton, t cessful ruler in all the difficulties of a course 
much honored an abject race whose very | 


; . f | Wholly untried; but a warrior, whose sword 
name was a reproach. Whenever  fanati- ionly left its sheath when the first law of our 


great man,—whether we regard him sustaining 
alone the whole weight of campaigns all but 
desperate, or gloriously terminating a just war- 





JEWISH WORSHIP. 


cism wa i rg 3 > *hris- : 
ae a sn it was are ? i Chri , | nature commanded it to be drawn; and a ruler 
tanity. vVnagocucs w ane nentec * 

y. Synagogues were duit and frequented | wig having tasted of supreme power, gently 


in peace, and the public exercise of the Mosaic 
religion was never troubled ; only certain cities 
did not admit Israelites within their wall-, such, 
for example, were Coleah, Bougcia, &c. 

Under the Turkish Government the Jewish 


| and onostentatiously desired that the cup might 
piss from him, nor wou!d suffer more to wet his 
lips than the most solemn and sacred duty to 
his country and lis God required! 
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e have not spice to pursue this subject. 
e could, give us time and room, make a_vol- 
ume of it. One remark more, however, before 
we take leave. The Apostle, though often ‘hard 
to be understood,’ never designed to be so. He 
practised no concealment. He always intended 
tobe in the light. His obscurities resulted 
from causes which, though chiefly within him- 
self, he seems not to have been aware of, and 
consequently, took no heed to obviate. We 
ean always see the Apostle’s heart; and we can 
understand the main drift of his discourse ; not- 
Withstanding that many things, of the minor de- 
scription, are much in the dark. When we can 
ance fix in our minds a correct idea of the dis- 
tinction between Judaism and Christianity ; 
between what the Old Testament required of 
the Jews for righteousness and what the New 
Testament requires for the same end, it will 
greatly facilitate the work of interpreting our 
Apostle, The spirit of both dispensations is 
the same. But this spirit 1s vastly more incum.- 
bered with the garb of ordinances in the former 
than it is in the latter, The one, the Apostle 
calls flesh, the other spirit; the one, law, the 
other, grace ; the one, earth; the other, heaven. 
And let him that readeth, understand. 
Hampton falls, Nov. FP, 


[From the United Service Journal.] 
EXTRAORDINARY SECT OF FANATICS IN 
INDIA. 

Ever since I have been in India, I have heard 
of a class of Mussuimans, the disciples of asect 
or saint, by name of Shaikh Ruffai, who, in order 
to impress the unbelievers with the truth of the 
Mussulman faith, imparted to Ins fullowers the 
power of plunging swords and daggers into their 
bodies, cutting off their tongue, frying it, and put- 
ling it together again, cutting off the head and 
limbs, scooping out the eye, and, in truth doing 
with their bodies whatsoever it pleased them to 
do; all of which Colonel G————, in company 
with a clergyman, a Mr. R , had seen, 
when the latter grew sick and ran out of the 
place, declaring it was the power of Satan, 
which to this day ne believes, and the Colonel, 
that it is done through the power of the art of 
magic, at which I of course laughed, and de- 
ctared that, as soon aga man of the regiment 
(by name Shailkh Kureem, one of these Ruff:i) 
should return from furlough, | would witness 
the exhibition. 

A large tent was accordingly pitched, and 
fifty lamps furnished, and plates full of arsenic, 
and quantities of a plant of the cactus tribe 
filled with a milky juice, a drop of which, if it 

















[From the Southern Rose. ] 
SEPULCHRAL CUSTOMS AND DANGERS. | 
The inhamation of the dead, in cities, having | 


excited some interest among us, a few observa- | 


fall on your skin, blisterg it, anda vast quantity 


of the common glass bangles, or bracelets, worn 


by the-women, and daggers, and swords, and 
things like thick steel skewers, and other horrid 
looking weapons like a butcher’s steel, only 
with a large bandje covered with chains, and 





ourselves. As God approaches, the conceit 


lessens, till we receive the fuller measures of 
his grace ; and then we become nothing in our 
own conceit, and God appears to be all in a!l.— 
Dean Young. 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


THE B.OOD OF CHRIST, CLEANSETH 
FROM SIN. 

The principal text on which this dectrine 
stands is 1 Epis, John i. 7. © And the blood of 
Jesus Christ His Son cleanseth us from all sin.’ 
The fact, itself, is indisputable ; but of the 
manner in whieh the effect is produged, a dif- 
ference of opinion exists. |s it by making ex- 
piation ? or is it by working purification in the 
heart, that blood of Christ cleanses believers 
from their sin? The subject is worthy of in- 
vestigation, Many of our Christian brethren 
|hold to the former ; and the terms, Atoniog 
| Blood ; and Atoning Sacrifice, more thaw any 
‘others, have now become the watchwords of the 
‘school, and are thrown out, on occasions, as the 
|colors of one’s faith. To the inquiry, above 
| stated, we may come, with advantage, by solv- 
ing two previous questions; I. What should 
'we understand by being cleansed from sin? 
And 2, To what causes do the Scriptures, in 
other passages, ascribe this effect? 

What, then, is it which constitutes cleansing 
‘from sin? ‘The answer is obvious. It is the 

renuncistion of it; the being separated from it; 
‘cordial and true repentance for it. This, and 
nothing but this, will cleanse a person from his 








nation had a chief, who received by derision 
the name of ‘King of the Jews,’ He exercised 
over thostof his own religion a power analo- 


gons to that of the Amins of corporations, but | 


with more extended limits. 
The Rabbinical tribunal has preserved the 


tight of pronouncing decisions among the Jews, | 


To his latest breath did this great patriot 
maintain the noble character of a captain the 
patron of peace, and a statesman the friend of 
justice. — Dying, he bequeathed to his heirs the 
sword which he had worn in the war of liberty. 
charging them never to take it from the scab- 
| bard but in self defence, or in defence of their 








,country and her freedom, and commandmg 


tions and facts (collected from the best sources) | about twenty Roffais to beat all manner of 
may not prove unacceptable. | drums; andso when all was ready, about five 

The dangers arising from the practice of bu-| of the officers left the mess table with myself, 
rying the bodies of the dead within the limitsof}and along with us about a hundred sepoys 
cities have been dwelt upon by physicians from; crowded into the tent, When we were seated 
the earliest times. Inhumation appears to haye | and silence obtained, the work commenced by 
been the most common and approved rite among | @ sort of chant from their sacred books, the 
the ancients, although the funeral p:le was not | drum beaters joining in and keeping time ; the 


| sins, 


} 


{ 


If polluted with the habit of falsehood, 
he can be cleansed from it only by abandoning 
that iniquity and becoming a man of truth. Hf 


} . 
| defiled with profaneness and dishonesty, he can 


be cleansed from these sins, by utterly forsak- 
ing them, and in noother way. And the same, 
in respect to every other description of sin, 
So long as it is loved and practised, the man 


Its administration of justice was corrupt and 
venal, and the French, on their oceupation, did 
not allow it to subsist, except for the purpose 
of deciding in cases of conscience and in mat- 
ters of debate relative to the state of families, 
according to the Mosaic law. 


‘them, that when it should thus be drawn, they | 
}should never sheathe it nor give it up, but pre- 
fer falling with it in their hands to the relin- 
quishment thereof—words, the majesty and 
| simple eloquence of which are not surpassed in 


Si ae lie} the oratory of Athens and Rome, It will be 
ince the conquest, neither the religion ant the duty ef the historian and the sage in all 


vr hee aave been altered. The equality of} ages to omit no occasion of commemorating this 
religions, which is a part of our political ereed, | ijustrigus man; and until time shall be no more, 
has been of profit to Judaism, inasauch as it has will a test of the progress which our race made 
legally caused to cease the abasement into! le ofindoes, amd to ulshes he detiord Brow the 
which the frequent anathemas uttered by the| vaneration paid to the immortal name of Wash. | 


Koran had lowered it. It rests with the Isra- | ington! 


elites themselves to acquire the position w wend 
{ 
| 
} 
| 











the French law secures them, and to change a 
condition worse than that of a slave into that 
of a citizen. 

On the 16th of November, 1830, a chief of 
the Jewish nation had been established ; on the 
2st of June a decree of the General-in Chicf| 
decided that his nomination should be made’ is that of digressiveness. 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
AIDS FOR UNDERSTANDING THE WRIT- 
INGS OF THE APOSTLE PAUL. 
( Continued.) 
Another attribute of the Apostle’s language 
When he contempla- 









from a list of candidates presented by Jewish }ted a theme his thoughts seem to have rushed| - 


notables; the duration of his functions was | upon him in crowds, and, in a manner, he 
limited to a year, and a Hebrew Council was/"p his way, so that he could not proceed on in 
joined to his office, composed of three members | 4 straight forward course. Ile is, therefore, 
named by the French authority. turned aside to the right hand and to the left, 

To the chief of the Jewish nation were en- |}taking a passing notice of what had happened 
trusted the police, the superintendence over|to catch the keen glances of his mind’s eye. 
them of his religion, and the right of settling And it requires attention in the reader to keep 
among them those differences which did not;'!he step of the writer; to perceive when he 
come within the cognizance of the Rabbinical |'s going onward, and when, making excursions 


tribunal. 

The Hebrew Council was charged with the | 
recovery of the taxes, contributions, or pence | 
ments of every kind levied on the Jewish nation, | 
to defray the expenses of worship, supplies, re- 
ligious functionaries, and other special matters : } 


from the direct line of his course. 

Our Apostie is sometimes very diffuse and 
even redundant, at other times, remarkably 
elliptical and concise, He begins a comparison, 
but does not finish it. Examples in Romans 
viii. 3, and I Cor. ix, 17. He often has anti- 


it could only act in concert with the chief of the |thetical sentences, and sometimes gives us the 


nation. 

The ulterior ord rs and regulations have | 
rather changed the constitution of the Jews. | 
The Governor General names the members of | 
the Rabbinical tribunal, the jurisdiction of | 
which is regulated by the order of the 10th of | 
August, 1834, The Israelites are admitted to 
take part in the municipal councils, and he 
among them who is called to the office of as- 
sistant, at the same time performs the functions 
of chicf of the nation. 

It appears that this race aspires to throw off 
its degradation. The chiléren of the Jews fre- 
quent our schools; the manners and socia! 
habits of their fathers tend visibly towards ame- 
lioration; but the progress will he more sensi- 
ble when the pupils of French masters shall ar- | 
rive at manhood, 





*Fabrique means the revenues of a church for its 
repairs and maintenance. 


LORD BROUGHAM’S OPINION OF WASH- 
INGTON, 

How grateful the relief which the friend of 
mankind, the lover of virtue, experiences, when 
turning from the contemplation of such a char- 
acter, his eye rests upon the greatest tan of our 
own or of any age :—the only one upon whom 
an epithet so thoughtlessly lavished by men to 
foster the crimes of their worst enemies, may 
indeed be innocently and justly bestowed! In 
Washington, we truly behold a marvellous con- 
trast to almost every one of the endowments and 
the vices which we have been contemplating ; 
and which are so well fitted to excite a mingled 
admiration, and sorrow, and abhorrence, —With 
none of that brilliant genius which dazzles or- 
dinary minds; with not even any remarkable 
quickness of apprehension; with knowledge 
less than almost all persons in the middle ranks 
and many well educated of the humbler classes 
possess ; this eminent person Is presented to 
our observation clothed in attributes as modest, 
as unpretending, as little calculated to strike or 
astonish, as if he had passed unknown through 
some secluded region of private life. But he 
had a judgment sure and sound; a steadiness 
of mind which never suffered any pavsivon, or 
even any feeling, to ruffle its calm; a strength 
of understanding which worked rather than 
forced its way through all obstacles,—removin } 
or avoiding rather than ovetleaping then. His 
courage, whether in battle or in council, was as 
perfect as might be expected from this pure and 
steady temper of soul. A perfectly just man, 
with a thoroughly firm resolution never to be 


| first part of the contrast and neglects, probably 


through forgetfulness, the second. Romans 
vill. 12, is the former member of a contrast, 
but the corresponding member is not given at 
all, In Romans it, 7—10, having given, in full, 
both members of the contrast, he returns and 
peats the first without repeating the second, 
Our author abounds in original forms of ex- 
pressions ; new combinations of words, expres- 
sive of the original and lofty conceptions of his 
mind. He is very prone to abstract forms of, 
speech, and to the multiplication of what Gram- 
marians call adjuncts, Ience the following ; 
‘Apostleship for obedience lo the faith among the 
nations for his name: and, ‘ obedience to the 
word of the truth of the Gospel of Christ. In- 
stances of the elevated and original—occur in 
Romans xv, 8, 9, and xvi, 25, 26, 1 Tim. vi. 
11--16, 2 Tim. iv. G6—8. In Lt Cor. x. 1—4, 
we have a specimen of the very great freedom 
with which the Apostle uses words ; the differ- 
ent coloring of the same facts from the pen of 
Paul and from that of Moses. He declares of 
the Israelites that they were baptized unto Mo- 
ses; und did eat of spiritual meat ; the manna ; 
and did drink spiritual drink ; the water from 
the rock in Horeb. He says they drank of the 
rock, and that the rock was Christ. Knowing, 
previously, the facts of this case, we, conse- 
quently, know how to interpret the Apostle. 
We know that his language is uncommonly 
figurative; that the intended ‘mport of his words 
is very partial and secondary. But in the cas- 
es where we are ignorant of the facts referred 
to, we may, sometimes, despair of ever attaining 
the knowledge of them.. What the thorn inthe 
flesh was; and what the baptism for the dead,— 
no commentator has been able to give a defi- 
nite and satisfactory relation, The extraordi- 
nary things which the Apostle asserts of Mel- 
chisedek we can interpret, because we have the 
facts of the case ; but when he says, that ‘he 
could wish that himself were accursed from 
Christ,’ we can only conjecture what he intended, 
In the employment of bis metaphors and sym- 
bols, our Apostle is far from being scrupulous 
and particular. He changes them from one 
particular to another, In 2 Cor, ii. 15, minis- 
ters are a sweet savor of Christ unto God. In 
the next verse, they are a savor of death unto 
some of their people, and a savor of life, unto 
others. In chap. iii. 13, there is @ veil upon the 
face of Moses. In the 15th the veil is removed 
from Moses’ face to the hearts of the Israelites. 
In He». vi. 19, hope is symbolised by an anchor 
of a ship; in the latter part of the same sen- 
tence, by the high priest entering into the most 








misled by others, any more than by others over- 


holy place ‘ within the veil.’ 








unfréquently lighted. But great care was ev- 
idently taken tht the burial of the dead should 
not prove a source of injury to the living. 
‘Non defunctorum causa, sed vivorum, inventa 

est sepultura.’ 
- The practice of burying the dead in cities ap- | 
péars to have taken its origin from the custom} 
obtained among the ancients of interring their 
most illustrious citizens in the temple erected 
tothe gods. The early Christians also gave 
stich sepulture to those who fell martyrs to the } 
Higion of the ‘meek and lowly Jesus? and 
- practice afterwards became more common ; 
s feeding the vanity of man by affording | 





acharacter great eccording to lis worldly} 
| 
{ 


2 an opportunity of handing down to posteri- 
t 


sessions, 
“Charlemagne first prohibited the use of 
eharches as places of burial, upon the represep- | 
tation of the Bishop of Orleans that such prac- 
tice was perilous to the community and disgrace- | 
to the priesthood, inasmuch as the sacerdotal | 


~bgdy converted jt into meano of emolument | 


and stpport-of their. order, ( 

In 1778, the government of France interdict- 
ed the privilege of church interment except to 
certain dignitaries, This was done in conse- 
qnence of the strenuous exertions made by Ma- 
ret in 1773, in pointing out the danger of the } 
practice, and by the celebrated Vicq d’ Azyr | 
in 1778. 

A dead body was buried in a church in one 
of the villages of Burgundy, early in March 
1773; about the middle of April another body 
was interred near the first; in both cases death | 
supervened upon an attack of a prevailing fe- 
ver. During a sepulture of the last, a very 
fetid effluvium pervaded the whole church from 
the open vault, and out of one hundred and 
seventy persons who were present, one hundred 
and forty nine were attacked with the same fe- 
ver, notwithstanding it had been previously ar- 
rested among the other inhabitants. 

Ina village near Nanies, fifteen of the by- 
standers died from the emanation proceeding 
from a vault in which several coffins were re- 
moved, 

These are only a few instances (to which 
many inore might be added) of the pernicious 
tendency of this practice. In 1804, the French 
Government, setting an example which ought 
to be followed by all civilized nations, positive- 
ly prohibited inhumation in cities. 

It is a question which admits of moch doubt, 
whether, under any circumstances, any advan. 
tage can accrue from a continuation of this cus- 
tom, Indeed, the circumstance of our last 
earthly resting place being situated among the 
busy haunts of men, and the daily sight of fu- 
neral processions, tend much to the production 
of a common and every day sort of feeling upon 
a subject which ought to be of the deepest and 
most cherished importance to us; and a con- 
stant familiarity with the tolliag of the ‘sullen 
bell,’ and all the other panoply of death, induces 
us to consider the last, sad, solemn end of man, 
a thing of little or no import. For oursclves, 
we fee] it to be a matter of but slight conse- 
quence whether the tencment of clay, when 
deserted by the spirit which has given it life 
and light, be consigned to the earth, or be con- 
sumed upon the funeral pile; yet there is surely 
to every one of us a sensation of much more 
than repugnance in leaving, in the cold dreary 
ground, in the dark and cheerless solitude of 
the grave, the bodies of those dear to us, whose 
smiles have been, perhaps, as summer’s sunlight 
in our weary worldly pilgrimage, or whose 
words of advice and admirable example have 
kept us in the narrow, thorny path of life and 
truth. Much of this cheerlessness of the grave, 
however, is confined to our city buris! places. 
How different the aspect of a country church- 
yard or of those cemeteries, retired from the 
stirring scenes of life, where ‘souls do couch 
in flowers,’ where the sad and only office of an 
undying affection places garlands and roses 
over tie hallowed resting place of the departed. 
It is in such a spot that the busy imagination 
brings vividly before us all that we have held 
most lovely and most loved; and memory, 
though sad, delights to linger over scenes irre- 
vocably past, but from the contemplation of 
which we cannot turn without becoming, at least 





chant increased at length both in noise and 
Velocity, until, having worked themseives into 
an ecstacy, they seized hold of the instruments, 
the body keptina sort of swinging motion, some 
plunged the skewer instruments, one through 
each cheek, another through the tongue, a 
third through the throat, and then commenced 
stabbing with swords and daggers, and all sorts of 
nasty instruments, Others cut off their tongue, 
and having roasted it in the fire, put it in their 
mouth again, when it immediately united : they 
eat then arsenic and the blistering milk plant, 
whilst the others munched the glass bangles as 
though they were the greatest delicacies, This 


| was all done within half a yard of my knees, 


for they came upclose to me with many lamps, 
in order that I might see there wasno decep- 
tion ; and [I do assure you that it made me feel 
sick, and produced any thing but an agreeable 
sensation on my mind, for to this moment I 
know not what to think of it. Iam not super- 
stitious; and numerous most respectable natives 
had declared to me that they did actually do 
these things, and that, ifa sense were to be in 
any manner trusted, they had seen it all done, 
I would, nevertheless, not believe it. 1] was told, 
beforehand, that it required faith and purity on 
the part of the performer, and that then not a 
drop of blood would follow, but that, otherwise, 
a few drops of blood would sometimes follow 
the instruments, and the performer would re- 
ceive some slight injury. 

On taking my departure from the tent, I hap- 
pened to say that I should, at all events, think 
mere honorably of their prowess if | saw them 
exhibited in the open face of the day, and dives- 
ted of noise, motion, paraphernalia, &c. On the 
following day, whilst reclining on my couch at 
about two o’clock, reading an English news- 
paper, without a servant or a soul near me, in 
rushed their Kezee, (priest or judge,) his hand 
full of instruments, which throwing on the 
ground, he seized one, plunged it through his 
cheek on the left side, another on the right, a 
third through bis tongue upwards, so that it 
stuck into his nose, another through his throat; 
he then stabbed himself with a bright and sharp 
creese, which entered his body about three 
inches ; not a drop of blood fell; he was gomg 
to cuoff his tongue, when I begged of him to 
desist, J was, in truth, perfectly nauseated 
atthe sight, ‘I'he man wasin astate of frenzy, 
and really looked frightful, his face stuck full 
of instruments, and stabbing and cutting himself 
with all his might. I sang out for some people, 
and turned him out. 

I have now told you what I have seen, and 
yet I will not ask you to believe it,for] know 
not myself what to think. There are many 
persons of very strong minds in other respects 
who firmly believe, and who do not: hesitate to 
declare that although driven out of Christendom, 
demonology, witchcraft, necromancy, and the 
entire list of black and forbidden arts and pow- 
ers, are abroad in full existence in India. 
And | must declare that I will never again trust 
my senses if I did not see all that [ have told 
you. I examined the instruments—I saw them 
drawn out of the flesh, and no scar, or blood, 
or mark left. [alsosaw a maneat and swal 
low glass bangles innumerable ;and yet, although 
‘ seeing is believing,’ I can scarcely say that I 
believe what before a court of justice I would 
swear I had seen. 


ContTentmMENT.—Is that beast better that 
hath two or three mountains to graze on, thana 
little bee that feeds on the dew or manna, and 
lives upon what falls every morning from the 
store-houses of heaven, clouds, and providence? 
—Can a man quench his thirst better out of a 
river than a full urn; or drink better from rhe 
fountain which is finely paved with marble, than 
when it wells over the green turf?—Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor. 





Se_r—Esteem.—Opinion of ourselves is like 
the casting ofa shadow, which is always lon- 
gest when the sun is at the greatest distance. 
By the degrees that the sun approaches, the 
shadow shortens ; and under the direct meridian 
light it becomes none atall. Itis so with our 
opinion of ourselves. While the good influen- 
ces of God are atthe greatest distance from 





for a time, wiser and better. +e ae * 


us, itis then always that we conceive best of 


jis defiled with it; but when entirely relinquish- 
jed, he becomes clean, Though once w profane 
| person, a false witness and an extortioner, yet 
|having, from conviction and purpose of heart, 
| renounced utterly the sins of former life, he is 
now delivered from them. ‘Thy defile him no 
longer. In character, he is pure: he has es- 
caped their contamination. If once a neglecter 
}of religion, living without God and without 
| Christ in the world, yet having beeome a sub- 
| ject of that repentance which needeth not to be 
repented of, he is no Jonger defiled with this 
stain of ungodliness, Jt however remains a 
truth that he was once in a state of gin, and, 
unless pardoned, is still responsible for his 
transgression. But in character, he is not now 
'a sinner. He has ceased to do evil and has 
\learned to do well, In character, he is righte- 
| ous, and of course, eleansed from his sins. 

| And the happy effect of being made clean 
| from sin, can be accomplished. in no ether way. 
j Ee cannot he effected by the concealment of 


Piette 





one’s iniquities ; nor by acquital on trial; nor 
by having the benefit of an expiatory sacrifice ; 
nor by being pardoned and exonerated from 
punishment. <A guilty man may’ be acquitted 
i want of evidence to conviet him; a per- 
‘verse son may receive the forgiveness of a good 
father to whom he has been undutiful ; and the 
| unrelenting malefactor may be discharged from 
merited punishment; but withowt repentance, 


‘they remain defiled with their sins, ft is being 


-corruptible seed of the word of God,’ 


truly penitent and becoming sanctified, and by 
these means alone, that believers in Christ are 
cleansed from sin. 

2. We may now inquire, to: what causes do 
other passages of Scripture ascribe the purt- 
fication of the human heart from sin. In some 
passages, this effect is ascribed to the truth. 
Our Savior thus prayed for his disicples ; ‘sanc- 
tify them through thy truth, thy word is truth.’ 
And to them he said; *now ye are clean 
through the word, (the truth) which I have 
preached unto yon.’ And the Apostle Paul 
speaks of believers as being saved ‘through 
sanctification of the spirit and the belief of the 
truth,’ The author of the cxix. Psalm puts the 
juestion; ‘wherewith shall a young man cleanse 
lis way ?’ and answers it by saying ; * by tak- 
ug heed thereto, according to thy word.” And 
he same sentiment was uttered by ovr Savior 
vhen he said to the Jews who believed on him, 
‘And ye shall know the truth and the truth 
shall make you free.” Also by the apostle who 
represents believers as being ‘ born of the in- 
And 
many other passages of the Holy Bible declare 
the same doctrine, They attribute the renova- 
tion of the human heart from moral death to 
spiritual life, to the power of truth, Jt is the 


| truth contained in God’s word, which invests it 


with all its effective and mighty energy ; ren- 
dering it quick and powerful, sharper than a 
two edged sword; making it the power of God 
unto salvation both to the Jewish and the Gen- 
tile believer, and mighty to demolish all the 
strong holds of the darkness of this world, 
Truth is the power which acts directly upon the 
heart. Other causes act through some inter- 
mediate agency. They are, in various ways 
and degrees, indirect and remote. But the ac- 
tion of truth is immediate upon the heart, itself. 
And agreeably to the constitution of man, as a 
rational and voluntary agent, truth is the only 
power, proper to convince, to rectify and per- 
suade him, ‘Truth was the only organ by 
which God could, without alte:ing the constitu. 
tion of man, save an ignorant and corrupted 
world. He, therefore, sent his Son to execute 
the high mission of ‘ bearing witness unto the 
truth.’ They who finally resist the truth, stand 
proof against the only power which can save 
them: save from the second death. The sav- 
ed, of God from their sins, are born of the 
truth ; they are enlightened, persuaded, conver- 
ted and sanctified by that divine word of truth 
which endureth forever. . 
Again; purification from sin is, in the Scrip- 
tures, attributed to faith. ‘ Sanctified by faith 
‘which isin me.’ Thissentiment the New Tes- 
‘tament utters in places and in forms of expres- 
sion almost innumerable. The doctrine, how- 
ever, is one and the same; of that being sancti- 
‘fied by the truth and that of being sanctified by 





faith. It is the office of faith to apprehend the 
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truth, Except by faith, truth can have no ace | 
cess to the heart, Truth, unknown and unap- 
pr hende! can mike no impression, and ac- 
complish no work, upon the mind of man. 

3. The effect, under consideration, 13 S- 
cr bed to God anid to the Spirit of God. It 1s 
God who takes away the sinful heart, and gives 
the penitent and the holy heart. It is he who 
quickens the subject of spiritual death to the 
obedience and the life of godliness. These, 
cleansed from their sins are * God’s husbandry ; 
God’s building.” The power which hath trans- 
lated them out of darkness into marvellous light, 
is from God, For ‘of him are ail things ;’ he 
is the source of all power and goodness. ‘Though 
all this be cordially admitted, it, however, re- 
mains true that even the power of God, as such 
and distinct from the power of truth, does not 
act upon man’s heart, in cleansing it from sin. 
The Divine power is vested in the Divine truth. 
The former acts upon none and sanctifies none, 
to whom the latter is unknown. The sword, 
with which the Holy Ghost slays the old man, | 
the man of sin, isthe word of God, which is the | 
truth, | 

‘ By his knowledge’ (his truth made known) | 
‘my righteous servant shall justify many” In| 
this passage, the term, justify, must imply the | 
work of sanctification, Forin the sight of God | 
none can be justified but the righteous, And | 
in the same sense and manner in which men | 
are justified by the knowledge of Christ, they 
may also, be made righteous by his death, his 
resurrection and his blood. Not directly in 
either case, but collaterally and connectively. 
The office of the Son of God was to bear wit- 
ness unto the truth. In executing this office, 
he lost his life, shed his blood, became the pris- 
oner of death; from wliose dominion he obtain- | 
ed enlargement by his resurrection, And by | 
the resurrection of their Lord, are believers in 
him * begotten again to a lively hope?” The 
resurrection of Christ, who is declared to have | 
been raised for the justification of his people, 
does not, perhaps, save them, inthe same sense in 
which they are saved by his death or blood; neith- | 
er do his blood and deat save them in the same | 
manner as his truth. ‘The latter, truth, is the 
immediate agent in the work of putting away 
sin. And in the ministry and dispensation of 
this truth, the Lord Jesus sealed it with his | 
blood. This, then, appears obviossly to be the | 
sense, in which the blood of Jesus Christ cleans- | 
es his people from their sins, Not by its ex- | 
piatory virtue, but by its moral-—becoming iden- 
tified, in its influence, with truth; the truth as 
it is in the Gospel which brings salvatiog ; 
which teaches and persuades men to deny un- 
godliness and to live sober, righteous and godly 
lives. 

What were the obstacles which hindered the | 
happiness and salvation of mankind? Our Or- 
thodox brethrem say there were two; first, the 
sinfulness of men’s dispositions ; and second, | 
the. satisfaction requisite to be made to the jus- | 
tice of God. Two works, therefore, say they, 
were to be accomplished ; 1, to propitiate the | 
heart of God; and 2, to persurde the hearts 
of men; the work of atonement, and the work | 
of repentance, Butas the Seriptures are silent 
upon the subject of making satisfaction to God’s 
justice, and as they comprise the whole Gospel 
of Christ in the doctrine of repentance and 
consequent remission of sin, we conclude that 
the whole difficulty to be surmounted in giving 
life to the world consisted in bringing men to a_ 
right state of mind; in persuading them to be- 
come reconciled to the obedience of God’s holy 
law. Tue blood of Christ, then, does not save | 
by expiating the guilt of man, but by bringing 
them to conviction and repentance of their sins. | 
The text in Hebrews ix. 13 and 14, is an obvi- 
ous confirmation of this sentiment; * For if the | 
blood of bulls and af goats and the ashes of a 
heifer, sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth to the 
purifying of the flesh; how much more shall 
the blood of Christ, who through the eternal , 
Spirit offered hisnself without spot to God, 
cleanse your consciences from sin and dead 
works to serve the living God? In this pas- | 
sage the same effect (that of cleansing from 
sin) is attributed to the blood of Christ, as in 
that from the epistle of John. In the latter, | 
the fact is only stated, without explanation as | 
to the manner of operation ; but in the former, | 
the manner is distinctly taken notice of, and | 
explained. ‘Cleanse your consciences’ (your, 
hearts.) And how? By being a substitute- 
punishment for sins? No; but by indisposing 
men to continue in thei; inclining tsen to 
virtue and holiness, ‘The work of sanctifica- 
tion is here described; not that of expiation. 
The blood of Christ, therefore, we conclude, 
saves men by its moral efficacy, not by its vica- 
rious merit. . | 
The blood, death and resurrection of Christ | 

| 
| 
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are the cause of men’s deliverance from sin by | 
means of the intimate connection they have | 
with the glorious and efficient testimony which 
he bore to the truth; that truth which is the | 
light and the life of men, He sealed this tes- | 
timony with his blood,- In a manner his blood 
was the price and the seal of the life-imparting 
truth to which he so triumphantly testified. 
In this relative sense, then, is the blood of Je- 
sus, our Lord, the power which purifies the 
hearts of believers from sin, 

But why may not the word, cleanse, signify 
expiation? Itis not the proper term to ex- 
press that idea, It does not possess that mean 
ing in any other passage of the Bible. In one 
other passage (feb, ix. 14,) the act of cleans- 
ing is predicated of the: blood of Christ. But 

a, obviously, it does not signify atonement 

sanctification. The. Jatter, therefore, must 

ts Import in the text, John i. 7. And this | 

rpretation is confirmed by the general tone 

cripture-sentiment. Our Savior never spake 
o1 nis own death as being a sacrifice ; an ex- 
piation; an atonement, If it were such, sure- 
ly, he could not have failed to have so describ- 
ed it. fe calls it a ransom; but a ransom is 
wholly different from a sacrifice, and has no 
connection with it. He, also, compares him 
self, lifted up on the cross, to the brazen ser- 
pent of Moses in the wilderness, But this ser- 
pent was not a sacrifice of any kind, nor an ex- 
piation or atonement. It was au object for the 
contemplation and faith of the Israelites, but in 
no respect, an equivalent for the punishment of 
their sins. 

Our Lord Jesus Christ speaks of his own 
blood, not as a means Of propitiating God, but 
of giving spiritual life to men. * Verily, | say 
unto you, except ye eat the flesh and drink the 
blood of the Son of Man ye have no life in you,’ 
* Whoso eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood, 
hath eternal life, and [{ will raise him up at the 
Jast day.” What he intended by his flesh and 
blood evidently is, the doctrine he taught; the 
law _he inculeated; the Gospel of salvation 
which he preached. When believers in Christ 
are sald (as they are) in the New Testament, to 
be justified, saved, sanctified, regenerated, and 














redeemed, by the blood, by the death, by the] 
resurrection, by the word, and by the life, of 
Christ; all these forms of expression, essen- 
tially, signify one sentiment; the same fact. 
They import, that Christ is the Savior of men, 
His whole work was for their salvation. The 
literal and plain truth is, that the work of 
Christ, as a whole, is the means of man’s salva- 
tion. But, by a common figure of speech, the 
effect is ascrived to the several different parts 
of this work, as if each part included the whole, 
And in this large and free sense of words, the 
sufferings of Christ save men; his labors save 
them; his love saves them; h,s cross saves 
them; and both his humiliation and his exalta- 
tion save them. 


BETTER DAYS. 

When persons have been, like myself, reduced 
in life, and brought to a state of dependence, it 
is very common for one and another old friend 
and acquiintance to say, with a tone of pity, 
‘Ah, [knew erin her better days! I re- 
member so and soinher better days!’ Nor is 
there any impropriety in the expression, in their 
sense of it, But this I know by experience, 
that the days of ease and worldly prosperity 
are seldom to Christians their better days. So 





far from it, that to the praise and glory of God's 
holy name would I speak it, I have sustained 
reasons to call these my better days—these 
days and nights of pain—these days in which | 
am visited with an incurable disorder—these 
days of frequent anxiety from various. quarters 
—these days of almost absolute confinement 
and solitude, are not only my better but my 
best days ; because the Saviour condescends to 
be mere present with me in them; to manifest | 
himself as he does not to the world ; to stand | 
by my bed of affliction and speak kindly to my 
heart ; because | am taught by afflictions and | 
enabled by grace to cultivate the life of faith; 
which is as superior to the life of sense as the | 
heavens are higher than the earth; and _ that, | 
even in so very sma!la measure as [ have 
known it.—.Mrs. Hawkins. 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
COMMUNION. . | 

While indulging ina train of thought sug- | 
gested by partaking the sacrament, the question 
furced itself upon my mind, ¢ what would be the 
impression made on a person from some other 
sphere by witnessing a band of Christians around 
the communion table? He might say, why do 
these persons meet together to eat this bread 
and drink this wine? * They are commemora- } 
ting the life and death of their Savior, of him | 
who was sent from Heaven to teach them about | 
a Father and God, to endure for their good the 
severest sufferings, to die on a cross, and after 
death torise again to bring immortality to light. 
And thus they come together to qnicken therr 
memory of him, to increase their gratitude and 
to grow more and more like him. ¢ This is de. | 
lightful,’ the Stranger would say. ¢ Let us fol- 
low some of those who have partaken, Their 
homes must be heawenly.’ 

We leave the house of God in company, and 
go with one whom had observed in the 
church, and who had very favorably impressed 
us by the gentleness and sweetness of her coun- 
tenance, She wentto a house, where every 
thing though elegant was simple. My compan- | 
jon grew more and more animated, his features 
seemed alive with jey. The harmony of ali | 
about us with the impression already made was | 
delightful, and we both in silence prepared for’ 
still greater happiness. ‘The young lady opened 
the door, and a rosy smiling child came bound- 
ing to her, lisping, ‘sister? We looked expect- 
ing to see arms extended to embrace the little 
one. But the child turned away sobbing, and 
with a distressed look, which touched our very 
hearts. My companion seemed almost bewil- 
dered, but receiving no explanation from me, | 
he followed the lady into a room, The rosy- 
cheeked girl had gone before us, and was now | 
standing with her head buried in her mother’s | 
lap and sobbing as if her heart was bresking. | 
The sister, who had partaken of the communion, 
without noticing the grieved child, went to the | 
sofa on which were sitting two children, a boy | 
and girl, who immediately moved away as_ she | 
sat down. My companion’s eye | noticed was | 
directed towards her, and he seemed almost | 
breathless with anxiety to hear her speak. 
‘ Well, mother, I wish you could have heard our | 
minister preach to-day ; such a sermon I never 
heard before. Such a sing-song, drawling tone. 
Oh, | do wish we might have Mr » He) 
has such a fine voice, rolls out his sentences go | 


ve 
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smoothly, and such beautiful sentences too. | jand where the prophets of God, told an enthu- ? where much seemingly is to be required. 


Then he has such figures; why, mother, his | 


pecple never hear him without being inas great} ang justice, where the Imperial psalmist tuned | offered in substance to this effect, «that in ihe | 
raplures as everan audience were ata theatre.’ | i, harp, where Solomon reigned in peaceful | opinion of this meeting, it is of the highest im- 
glory, where Jesus of Nazareth, was born and |, portance that the attention of those who have 
died—hang the soft illusions of romantic story } the direction of education should be directed to 
the glowing draperies of youthful faney, and | the developement of the physical and moral 
all the endearing associations of infancy—but} Powers of our nature ; and that this communi- 


Then she commenced a description of the ap- 
pearance of this and that person, whom she had 
noticed at church, In the mean time her fath- 
er who but Jightly regarded religion, though a 
kind-hearted parent, had come in, and stood list- 
ening to his daughter. As she went on from 
one topic to another, with her face disfigured 
by a frown of peevishness, his countenance ex- 
hibited a strange appearance of scorn and pain. 
After listening for some time, he said, my ‘daugh- 
ter, is this the effect of your religion? Do you 
have no better feelings from partaking of the | 
communion.’ Why, little regard as T have for 
religion, [ never would have spoken about your 
minister as you have done. ‘Though I do not 
goto church, | respect him for his simplicity and 
sincerity, ang for his untiring benevolence.” The 
daughter answered petulantly, her conscience 
evidently reproaching her. I venture to assert 
that she in her better moments haa often won- 
dered at her father’s aversion to religion. Oh 
why cannot Christian professors see that a tem- 
per uncontrol!ed by religion, avd a conduct at 
variance with their professions, do most deadly 
injury to the cause of Corist? 

And what had been the appearance of my 
companion all this while? I had observed him 
closely, and he seemed deeply distressed. His 
eye was steadily fixed for a time on the beauti- 
ful, rather once beautiful girl, for now to him 
her beauty had disappeared, but at length it 
turned from her to the lovely little child who 
had so much interested us, and asit rested on her 
his countenance again brighteaed up with joy. 
For while he was looking at the girl, ber broth- 
er, a ruddy fellow of five years had gone to her 
and gently putting his arms around her neck, 
had kissed away her tears, and the little girl 
forgot her pain and kissed him in return. My 
Companion’s eye sparkled, and turning to me he 
whispered, that dear little boy must have 
partaken of the sacrament. 

We left the house and walked in silence. 
After going some distance we came to a low 
small building, whose door stood partly open. 


enjoyment of sense. 


| 
| pure casket. 


elevating, and satisfying 


narrative, and that his rapid cor nection of cor- 





My companion stepped in and I followed. On 


a bed in the room was lying an eged woman | 
much emaciated ard apparently in great pain. 
Near her stood an elderly gentleman and a 
young lady, both of whom we had seen at the 
communion service. ‘The yeung lady was 
bathing the sick woman’s head, and the gentle- 
man was speaking some truly Christian words 
of consolation to the sufferer. The gentleman 
and lady soon left and we went with tberm to 
their home. ‘This was equally neat and elegant 
with the house we first visited. Here too were 
a number of young children *ho gave and re- 
ceived a hearty welcome. The father and 
daughter gave to the mother a glowin-r acconnt 
of their beloved preacher. ‘* Mother, it does 
seem to me as if our good minister must have 
lived with Jesus, he gives such touching descrip- 
tions of his life and death. He is almost too good 
to remain on earth, I think every communion 
Sabbath, that it may be his last, and that before 
another he may be with Jesus in reality.” *My 
daughter, have you seen Mrs, —~— ?? mention- 
ing the name of the sick woman whom we had 
seen. ¢ Yes, mother, Mrs is so patient 
and resigned and truly pious ‘that I feel that 
there is no place to which I crn goto find a 
more complete living out of ur religion than 
to-her room.’ My companion -now left me but 
he also left a look of heavenly happiness not to 
be forgotten. We had indeed now seen & 
Christian family, a father whose heart was in 
Heaven, a mother who felt with him, and a fam- 
ily whose conduct gave rich proof of the power 
of our blessed religion. H. H. J. 
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Dr. Riptry. We learn from the Yeoman’s 
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could so boldly assert, that which seemed, to 
say the least, improbable—and which was 1 
direct opposition as | supposed to the tales of 
the most popular Oriental travellers, But I 
was tuo hasty in my incredulity, for, upon ex- 
amining the work of Alphonso Lamartine, a 
member of the Chamber of Deputies, a poet of 
no ordinary reputation, who visited Palestine in 
1833, I found the assertions of the English 
traveller, corroborated in every essential particu- 
lar, ‘The name of Lamartine was a passport to 
his work, and in 1836, it had not only been 
translated into English, but had passed through 
two American editions, Lamartine was also a 
member of the French Academy, and his work 
carries upon its face, the marks of the sincere 
and trathful spirit in which jt was written. In 
alluding to this, I cannot forbear drawing a 
comparison between the French and English 
‘traveller. 

Lamartine reveals himself in his work—his 
gentle spirit, continually secks communion with 
God, thro’ the aspirations which his works have 
excited. Ile goes to Palestine as a man, 
while the Englishman in every expression of 
his ideas, pronounces himee!f the mere traveller. 
The one seeks his own moral advancement, and 
the pleasure which he expects to derive from 
the sublime in nature, and the desolate in art. 
The other—that which he may bring away,— 
which he may collect that will be useful to 
others, or which will render his society fas- 
cinating, to those who have been less furtunate 
than himself. 

Lamartine regards the splendid ruins of art 
and sculpture, which he meets with, but as an 
exquisite tribute to that Divine Spirit of Love, 





Gazette, printed at Concord, that on the 10th 


Nov. Rev Dr. Ripley preac hed his 60th anniver- | 


sary sermon. ‘The writer states, that although 
now in his eighty-eight/: year, he appeared 
before his people in epparently good health, 


wit bis natural force, scarcely abated, and | ful for his control. 


an almost youthful fervor of feeling. 
solemn and a tender sceine even to the stran- 
ger. 


He addressed, he said, tne third genera-| easy manner. 


which pervades creation, while the subject of 
this notice seems to consider them but, as won- 
derful proofs of the power of man, The 
Frenchman, is poetical because it is a part of 
his nature, because his emotions are too power- 
The Englishman because 


Itwas a) he wishes to excite the poetry in the hearts of 


effect to his 
The language of the one is 


his audience—to give theatrical 


tion of those who settled him.—But one is now | tinged with a sadness which renders it peca- 


living, who was then a voter. 
the funeral of their 


most all present. He jad rejviced with them 
in prosperity, and wept withthemin adversity. 
As he alluded to these events, in tones trem- 
bling, and sometimes impeded with emotion, 
it was deeply impressive, 

His text, with which he closed with 
effect, was that beautiful parting benediction of 
an aged apostle, asermon in itself; —Finallyy 
brethren, farewell, Be perfect, be of good 
comfort, be of one mind, live in peace ; and the 
God of love and peace shail be with you.’--The 
impression made by this occasion on many hearts 
will be long remembered .— Salem Gaz. 


ae ee 2 


Never expect much of the joy of the Holy 
Ghost if your heart and mind be occupied in the 
“The joy of the Spirit is a 
delicate, sacred deposit ; and must be kept ina 
An unholy breath will dim its 
lustre and fade its fresinness. The joys of sense, 
even the most lawful of them, are agitating, 
turpnltuous, and unsatisfactory. The joys of 
the Spirit are calming, medest, strengthening, 
The joys of sense, 
at the best, enervate, lower, and impoverish the 
soul. 
it, — Cecil. 


—_—— ae — _ - 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


During the last few weeks an Englishman 
of some talent and pretension, has delivered 
four lectures, upon Palestine, at the Marlboro’ 


great | 


Thejoys of the Spirit ennoble and enrich | 


| 





chapel, When I had concluded to attend them, 
it was whispered in my ear, that the Honorable 
gentleman possessed a fervid imagination—had | 
a perfect command of langu age,—and a great 
extent of Biblical information,—but no one 
said, that his judgment might be relied on, or} 
his statements implicitly cred ited—on the con- | 
trary, the general impression appeared to be, 


a roseate garb, or lent to the varied charms of 
Oriental landscape, the fancifal attractions of 
the kaleidoscope,—tkat this ready flow of Jan- 
guage concealed many inconsistencies in his 


responding passages of Scripture, added to his 
happy and effective manner, were the magnets 
which collected his audiences. 








Christian and the philosopher. Around the 


siastic and poctical people, of Almighty love | 


we have been taught if I mistake not—to con- » 


sider the land of the Israelites, as scourged by? the intellect is not alone to be cultivated.’ 


the visiting of Almighty wrath, If not like | 
Tyre and Sidon, devoted to the unceasing war 
of elements, we believe it to have equally ex- 
cited Divine indignation ; and we have learned 
to deem it desolate and barren,—but shightly 
irradiated by the golden rays of its de- 
parting glory. 

Yet every man feels, that could he plant his 
foot upon Judea’s soil, or touch with reverent 
hand, the rock of Calvary,—that emotions pu- 





rifying and exalting in their influence would} stance, remarks in his celebrated report on the 
agitate his sol, and restore to him, that awful | system of public school education in Russia, 


sense of responsibility which belongs to him, | 
as an immortal being. 

Llistened then, with lively curiosity with 
impartial attention, to the lecturer’s descriptions, 
and | returned from the chapel, with the con- 
viction that I had wasted my time, in listening 
to one who contradicted the assertions of all 
preceding travellers —who maintained that the 
Holy Land, was still pregnant with the latent 
sources of commercial wealth—was still as 
beautiful, as fertile, as when it was offered to 
the Israelites, —a land overflowing with ‘ milk 
and honey and abounding in corn, wine and oil,’ 

Galilee, he said, with a little labor, 
would produce wheat and cattle in sufficient 
quantity to support the whole population 
of Palestine, were it as great as in the; 
days of its greatest prosperity, while the rich} 





soil of the valleys in Samaria, was such as the { ject at which our whole preparation and expen- 


olive loved to nestle in, and to its sunny and 
terraced hill-sides, the vine clung lovingly, 
while its fruit acquired a flavor unknown to it 
in other lands ; amid the rocks of Judea too, the 
trunks of the aged trees, distilled honey, richer 
than that of the far famed Hymettus, and in 
such profusion, that its total consumption was 
impossible, 

I started at the temerity of that man, who 





putations of a similar natnre, C 


i that this * fervid imagination’ clothed the land| since there was an account of the * Education 
of early interest, of subdued associations with| Convention in Boston.’ 


few facts and suggestions on this topic there- 
The subject is one of intense interest, to the? fore may not be out of place at the present 


ject was to satisfy all these conflicting views 


He had attended | Jjarly attractive to feminine ears, while it ex- 
grandfathers, solewnized | 
‘the marriages of their fathers, ane impressed the | yess of the writer’s soul; while the soft tones, 
holy seal of baptism or: the infant brows of al-| 


presses in a high degree the purity and lofti- 


and oratorical flourishes of the cther, are but 
graceful additions to his delivery. In-one word, 
the Frenchman lives apparently for the world 
within him, while the Englishman seems to 
think only of the world without. Yet each 
holds a responsible situation in the government 
of his native land, each has become the theme 
of public censure, or applause—the one through 
his pen—the other through his familiar lectures 
—and each by his testimony, confirms the state- 
ment of the other. 
To return to the Holy Land, that land 


*‘ Whose very weeds are beautifuls 


* . *o. } 
Whose wastes more rich than other climes’ fertility.’ 


Lamartine himself expresses his surprise that 
it had been represented to him, as barren and 


unfruitful, when its very plainsare decked with | 


bouquets of the richest hue,—when the yellow- 
ish rocks of Mount Lebanon, are hidden by 
flowering vines and green mosses. He is 
agreeably surprised by its luxuriant vegetation, 
and frankly avows his perfect readiness to live 
and die, in the midst of its loveliness und yer- 
dure, thinking that many travellers have judged 
Palestine, by the road between Joppa and Pal- 
estine, which is rocky, and deveid of objects of 
interest to the traveller, 

He deems a moral regeneration of the ia- 
habitants the only requisite for its prosperity, 
and he agrees with the English lecturer, to 
whom [have referred, in thinking that as soon 
as they are awaked from the indolent and list- 
less dream, Palestine will resume her rank 
among nations, Iam happy to have it in my 


power, to render this justice to the subject of | 


this notice, and [ wish it were in every travel- 
ler’s power to clear himself as easily, from im- 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
RELIGIOUS CULTURE IN SCHOOLS. 
Mr Editor,—In your paper a few weeks 


It struck me from the 
perusal of that account, that there is, probably, 
inuch error and no little prejudice in the minds 
of the community ona topic of great importance, 
and which, apparently, is to be one of increas- 
ing imterest for some time to come. We refer 
to the subject of moral and religions instruction 
in the Common Schools of our Country. <A 


time, and may serve to throw sume feeble light 


At the meeting referred to, a resolution was 


ty should be impressed with the conviction that 
The 
fact alone that such a resolution was offered, 
by an intelligent and distinguished individual 
of this community, is proof, we must suppose, 
that as our schools are now conducted, the in- 
tellect is cared for alone, while the physical and 
moral powers of our nature are overlooked or 
reflected. It is not a little singular that a di- 
rectly opposite opinion, probably prevails with 
regérd to our Schools in the minds of intelli. 


gent men all over Europe. Cousin for in- 


‘ Primary instruction flourishes in three coun- 
tries, Holland, Scotland ard Germany ; in all it 
1s profoundly RELIGious. It is said to be so in 
‘America,’ This opinion is undoubtedly a com- 
mon one. It is perfectly natural that it should 
be so. The institutions of this country haye 
for their sole bases intelligence and virtue. 
This is known or presumed to be the fact every- 
where, Without these a Republic has no arch 
key or corner stone. Without these it is des- 
titute of its appropriate foundation or support. 
To secure these therefore, would seem to be 
the first dictate of common sense and self pre- 
servation, But in fact while our systems of 
education have been carefully adapted to secure 
the one, the other has been left entirely out of 
view. The instruction of the mind with a view 
to make an intelligent population is the sole ob- 


ditures, aim, Moral training as such. and 
Christian or religious instruction in any disect 
manner is sedulously excluded from our schools. 
The course pursued is exactly that which was 
suggested as the true one by a Reverend speak- 
er at the Convention. ‘He did not come there’ 
he said ‘to suggest any thing; but if the ob- 


conducted his negociation with a baseness 





which it could be done but to abolish all relig. 
ious teaching in the schools, and to muke the ob- 
ject of the School, viz. to teach reading writ- 
ing, &c. a8 exclusive as the object of mechanic 
shops in which the boy is placed to learn a 
trade,—and leaves the moral and religious cul- 
ture of the pupils to parents, and ministers, and 
Sunday School teachers.’ This conflict. of re- 
ligious feelings and opinions, has in fact, long 
since driven from our Schools, whatever teach- 
ing there might have been, which had a direct 
bearing upon the mors] or religious culture of 
our nature, +In regard to moral ins‘ruction’ 
says the Secretary of the Board of Education 
in his first annual Report, ‘ the condition of our 
public Schools presents a singular, and to some 
extent at least, an alarming phenomenon,’ 
This ‘alarming phenomenon’ is no other than 
the exclusion from our Schools of all moral or 
religious instruction through the use of manuals 
or the agency of teachers, The law very 
properly forbids the use of any books ‘ calcula- 
ted to favor any particular religious sect or 
tenet ;’ and the same feeling which led ,to the 
adoption of this statute provision, has probably 
prevented Committees from the introduction of 


ural Religion to which the same objection dues 
not apply, ‘Independently therefore’ says Mr 
Mann ‘of the immeasurable importance of mor- 
al teaching in itself considered, this entire ex- 
clusion of religious teaching, though justifiable 
under the circumstances, enhances and imagni- 
fies, a thousand fold, the indispensableness of 
moral instruction and training. * * * Hence 
it will be learnt with sorrow that of the multi- 
plicity of books used in our Schools, only three 
have this object in view ; and these three are 
used only in siz of the two thousand nine hun- 
dred and eighteen Schoo's, from which returns 
have been received.’ lon. Janes T’. Austin 
in the Convention before adverted to, speaking 
on this subject makes the following remarks: 
‘In regard to moral and religious instruction, 
he quoted the language of a distinguished indi- 
vidual, who said, that «the march of mind, not 





march,” and he had had cecasion to observe 
in the course of his professional duties, that, 
'with the increase of the intellectual powers, 
| there had been an increased tendency to crime, 
| —not always boldness in crime, but craft, fraud, 
, and subtlety ; and without the control of moral 
| principle, intellectual education is the greatest 
|of curses. * * * Let us follow the example 
of our fathers then, by giving our young men, 
moral as well as intellectual power.’ 

An able writer in a recent number of the 
American Quarterly Review says—‘ Now we 
venture to affirm with great confidence, that 
the common-school system, as it is called, as at 
present administered in this country, is emphat- 
ically a failure; and that not one in twenty of 
the boys and girls, who attend upon it, is edu- 
cated as the public good, nay, as the public 
safety and his own individual usefulness and 
happiness require him to be educated,’ 

The object at which we have aimed in these 
remarks is to indicate the present condition of 
_our Schools in relation to their culture of the 
moral and religious faculties of our nature. 
| Proof perhaps was unnecesary in order to satis- 
| fy any one of the absolute neglect which pre- 
| vails in them on this important branch of true 
,education. All our systems aim at nothing 
| more as it wall be allowed by all than to give 
| to these pupils a certain modicum of intellectual 
training, Moral and religious culture is left 
entirely out of the question, Is this right? Is 

it so in other countries? Can it not be reme- 
died in ours ? 





It will be our purpose in one or two other 
communications to show what is done in other 
countries on this subject; and what are the 
opinions of distinguished individuals of all 
classes and of aj] sects in our own country, as 
to what can and ought to be done here, without 
any interference with the peculiar views and 
feclings growing out of the conflicting sects 
/and parties with which our community is un- 
| happily divided. G. 











CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


BOSTON, DECEMBER 8, 1838. 





Our Readers will remember that we recently 


published an abstract of a communication from 


a correspondent of the N. Y. American, which 
contained aletter from J. Grahame, Esq, of Eu- 
rope, author ofa history ofthe United States, 
charging George Bancroft Esq, our celebrated 
American Historian, with unkindness, for mak- 
ing the following note, upon the 64th page of the 
second volume of his History of the United 
States, 

* On Clarke, see Backus, i. 44; Allen's Biog. Dict. 
The charge of * baseness’ in Grahame, i. 315, ed. 
1836, is Grahame’s own invention. His enemies in 
Massachusetts disliked his (Clarke's) principles and 
his success ; they respected his fidelity and his 
blameless character, Grahame is usually very can- 
did in his judgments. 

Our motive in publishing the extract from 
the N.Y. American, was not only to furnish 
our friends with an interesting account of Mr, 
Grahame and Botta, but also to elicit a reply 
from Mr. B, or some one of his friends that might 
set the public right in regard to the matter in 
controversy betwen the two historians, 

We never entertained a doubt of Mr. 
Bancroft’s accuracy and fairness, and were con- 
vinced that he had no deficiency of proofs to 
substantiate and justify whatever statements he 
had made in his history, 

The end that we expected and desired, has 
been answered, Some friend of Mr. Bancroft 
has published in the Morning Post of*Dec. 4, an 
elaborate refutation of the charge of Mr. Gra- 
hame. 


As in duty bound, we lay before our readers 
the most important points which the writer in 
the Post has urged to prove the justice of Mr Ban- 
croft’s language concerning Grahame. 


That Mr Grahame unas “blackened the char. 
acter” of Clarke, the fullowing passage, to which Nr 
Bancrvit's note refers, and which stands in Grahame 
i. 315, distinetly shows :— 

“The restored monarchical government was pro- 
claimed with eager haste in this colony [Rhode Is|- 
and]; and one Clarke was soon after despatched as 
deputy from the colonists to England, in order to 
carry their dutiful respects to the foot of the throne 
and to solicit a new charter in their favor. Clarke 


which 


rendered the success of it dear] He not 


y bought. 





and feelings (sectarian) he knew of no way in 


only vaunted in courtly strains the 


any manuals on the subjects of Ethics or Nat-— 


(controlled by moral power, was but the rogue’s | 











loyalty of the in- ‘ 





ences nnn) 
habitants of Rhode Island, of which the sole proof he 
could give was, that they had bestowed the name cf 
King’s Provinee on a territory acquired by them 
from the Indians,” &c. &c. 

The person referred te by Grahame, was Mr John 
Clarke—from 1651 to 1663 agent at the British 
Court for Rhode Island—one of the self-sacrificing 
patriots of his trme—and the authorities we shall cite 
in the sequel wil? enable the reader to decile « hether 
Mr G. has “falsely blackened his character” or not. 
Knowing Mr Bancroft to be anwearied in research, 
and seldom wrong in regard to historical truth and 
data, we have taken sufficient interest in this matter 
to consult all the authorities to whom Mr Graham 
especially refers as his guides—as also a!l others 
from whom any light on the point at isswe could be 

‘expected—but unfortunately for Mr Grahame we do 
not find that any of then) sustain him in the eharge 
of “basencss” against Clarke. On the contrary, they 
go together in supporting Mr Bancroft’s commentary 
on the charge. 

The manuscript records of that time testify to the 
character of Clarke. The full instructions of the 
General Court to him, form one of the most bee utiful 
documents of colonial diplomacy extant: they are 
single minded and bonest; and must extort admira- 
tion from all who read them. They are prinied 
in Mass. Historical Collections, xvi, 55, 87, and in 
Elton’s edition of Callender. But we understand 
from a friend that Mr Baneroft eased the manuscripts, 
as he does always when he can obtain them. At pp. 
239, 240 of Elton, willbe found Clarke’s new commis- 
sion, and a manly document it is—loyal, but not ser- 
vile. Mr Grahame is not only in error, touching 
Clarke’s conduct of the negotiations, but also in regard 
tu the negotiations themselves. If he will more closely 
consult any of the leading authorities, he can learn 
that the negociations in 1662, respecting the Narra- 
gansett country, (or King’s Province, as it was afier- 
wards called,) were not with Massachusetts, yut with 
Winthrop, the agent of Connecticut, and are entirely 
free of fault. The documents on these points are 
simple, direct and without malice against any one. 
They all preve in Clarke a loftiness of purpose, anda 
spirit of perseverance, worthy of the result, which was 
the charter that is sull the basis of government in 
Rhode Island. But let us look more carefully at 
some of the leading authorities which undoubtedly 
prompted Mr Bancroft to write the note so offensive 
to Mr Grahame, and which lead us to believe with 
him that Mr Clarke was true to every duty. 

First, then, there is Cattenper, who makes fre- 
quent mention of him, and always in the most favor- 
able terms. [See Callandar pp. 2, 16, 21, 29, 45, 52, 
62, 63, 93.] 

We may next cite Savace, the editor of Winthrop, 
i. pp. 271, 272. The accurate Savage closes his caie- 
ful note with the remark, that “the article Clarke, 
John, in Allen’s Biographical Dictionary is the best 
in that laborious work.” And whatsays ALLEN? Jn 
the Dictionary referred to, he says, ‘“‘ Clarke’s life was 
so pure that he never was accused of any vice which 
has left a blot on his memory. He possessed the 
singular honor of contributing much towards estab- 
lishing the first government upon the earth which 
gave equal liberty, civil and religious, to all men 
living under it. He left his farm in Newport to 
charitable purposes ; the income of it to be given to 
the poor, and to be employed for the support of learn- 
ng and religion,” &c, &c. Here is certainly no 
evidence of “baseness.”” Does not the testimony 
completely reverse the dark picture by Grahame ? 

Again: Benenict in vol. i. p. 469 of his General 
History of the Baptists, says, “ Mr Clarke's character 
as a christian, was unspoited.” 

And again—Protessur Elton, Vice President of the 
Rhode Island Historical Society, at pp. 211, 212, of 
his Appendix to Callender’s Century Sermon, pays 
Clarke the following just tribute :— 





‘‘ Tle was courteous and amiable in all the relations 
of life, and an ornament to his profession, and to the 
#evergl offices which he sustained. His memory is 
deserving of lasting honor for his efforts towards es- 
tablishing the first government in the world, which 
gave to all equal civil and religious liberty. To no 
mau, except Roger Williams, is Rhode Island more 
indebted than to him. He was the original! projector 
of the settlement ov the Island, and one of its ablest 








legislators. No characterin New England is of purer 
fame than John Clarke,” 
a All his study bent 


To worship God aright, and know his works 
Not hid, nor those things lost which might preserve 
Freedom and peace to men.’’ 


Suck is some of the unimpeached and unimpeach- 
able testimony to the unblemished character of the 
gentleman to whom Mr Grahame imputes baseness 
of conduct in the discharge of a public trust. Weare 
surrounded with clouds of strong witnesses; but will 
cite only one more. It is Backus, a most accurate 
and conscientious man, who, for exactness, upright- 
ness, and patient research, stands in the front rank 
of American Historians. We quote from his History 
cf New England, vol. 1, pp. 439—442. His testumony 
seems to have been almost purposely prepared sixty 
years ago for the present case. 

We cannot conceive it necessary to cite any of the 
additional authorities that stand around us on either 
hand, in corroboration of the spotless character of 
Mr Clarke. No where can we find a letter of proof 
to support Mr Grahame in his singular accusation. 

Mr Grahame has not only erred in regard to Mr 
Clarke’s public conduct, but in the single paragraph 
that we have quoted from his work, there is a host of 
other errors. 


There is here subjoined in the Article from 
which we copy abundant testimony to prove that 
this assertion with regard to Grahame’s other 
inaccuracies is we}l founded. 

The writer in the Post thus concludes his 
remarks, 


We know that Mr Grahame discovers grezter se- 
verity in the word “ invention” than was intended— 
for we are entirely satisfied that the object of Mr 
Bancroft was rather to correct a matter of history 
than to injare personal feelings. In proof of his cor- 
dial regard of Mr Grahame in time past, we have 
been shown the twelfth volume of the American 
Quarterly Review, published six years ago; on the 
430th page of which is the following passage from 
Mr B.’s pen: 

“The partialities of Mr Graham 
the colonists. He traces the progress of the colonies 
with the fond admiration of a philanthropist, and de- 
lights to exhibit their conduct in an honorable as- 
pect. He has understood the faults and done justice 
to the lofty virtues of the Puritans, with the excep- 
re of one or two remarks which charge our neigh- 

rs of Rhode Island unjustly with pusillanimity, 
and a concession of its of i 

, ession of the merits of Penn in terms too 
much qualified, and with insinuations which imply 
unwarrantable selfistness and injustice ; with these 
exceptions, Mr Grahame haz given no cause of com- 


Plaint from a want of readiness to acknowledge the 
merits of the founders of eur States.” 


e are always with 


THANKSGIVING. 
This annual festival is justly becoming, ia 
the reflections of the good, the topic of more 
and more importance. Asa religious commu- 





nity, it is honorable to our character; and 08 & 
nation, its extensive prevalence could not fail 
to do us honor, as we}l as benefit. 

For several years it has been a happy and 
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marked colacidence, that many states, or their 
executives rather, liave concurred in the de- 
signation of the day ; co that thousands of wor- 
shippers, in their temples of religious service 
and in other places, could be annimated with 
the reflection, that many hundreds of thousands, 
nay, actually miilions of their fellow citizens, 
simulianeously convoked, to render thanksgiv- 
ing to their greatand common Benefactor, the 
God of the whole Universe. Now, pardon 
here, gentic reader, from a humble dividual 
clergyman, the following 
Suggestion: 

Why pot aun atthis coincidence on a lar- 
ger scale ? Why not favor, and promote, and 
extend it, till all the stars that compose the 
Constellation of our country, shall join the no- 
ble concert, singing and shining together like 
those in the heavens of God ? 

It is only forthe people to favor the senti- 
ment, and it is don>, Worthy of usas a na- 
tion, would it be, while its proper influence 
would tend to make us only worthter of it. 

The executives of several states have already 
coincided in the designation of Thursday, the 
twenty ninth instant, for the present year. 
This scems indeed a yery proper selection. 
The last Thursday in November, or the first’ in 
December, would, probably, best suit the whole | 
nation. It would keep the nationality of our | 
character, cement our Union, and illustrate its 
nubl: motto—E pluribus unum : and thus God 
would be acknowledged the Protector and King | 
of our Republic. Ciericus AMERICANUS. 
—.V. Y. American, 





The suggestion of *Clericus Americanus’ is 
a good one, We wish that it might not be in- 
effectsal, 


ber of those 


We profess to belong to the num- 


who love and venerate our New 








England Festival; and have regarded with pe- 


culiar satisfaction the varions indications which | 
have of late appeared iu different quarters, that | 


increasing value and interest are becoming at- | 


tached to its celebration. 


The God of our Fathers, the Guardian of our | 
republic, and the Giver of all blessings deserves | 
a united naional expression of our grat.tude, de- 
pendence and praise, 

THE DROWNED BOY. 

We have received the following letter from | 
a Gentleman in Medford, ‘To say that its sim- | 
ple tale is peculiarly affecting to us, and that | 


the coincidences which it relates are singular 


and significant, will be, we are sure, but to ex- | 
press the common sentiment of our readers. | 
We regret that we have not space left sufficient | 


. . ! 
to allow us to comply with our friend’s request. 


Mr Editor,—May I ask of you the favor to 
republish those beautiful lines, The ‘ Drowned | 
Boy, which appeared in your paper of the 24th | 
ult. This request is made by a friend of an af- | 
flicted family to whom those lines are at this | 
time peculiarly applicable, 

Ilenry Ware, son of amuel P. Hey wood— | 
a beautiful and promising child of six years of, 
age, was drowned in this town, on Friday last. | 
The day previous, the deceased accompanied a, 
playfellow-of the same age, to carry the Regis- | 
ter which contained these lines to the house of | 
a gentleman, situated within a few rods of the | 
spot where he fell into the river. 

The current, being strong the little sufferer | 
floated on the surface nearly fifty rods, before | 
he sank. 

By this sudden dispensation of our Heavenly | 
Father the parents are deprived of an opening | 
blossom of promise and hope. ‘The day pre- | 
vious to his death he repeated his Sabbath | 
School lesson, and expressed a satisfaction that | 
le was all prepared for the School on the next) 
Sabbath—the day that consigned him to the | 
dark and silent tomb. | ar 

Vedford, Dec. Gth. 


Z ' 

We learn that Rev. Mr Brooks of Hingham | 
has recently delivered a Lecture on Education, | 
in Hartford, Connecticut, before the Young | 
Men’s Institute, It is high!y spoken of, 
| 

There is on ovr Jast page a very interesting | 
sketch of the life of Fulton, whose beautiful | 
and noble character, and remarkable genius 


render hin one of the bright jewels of Ameri- 


can Biography, His voluntary and generous 


offering of the first fruits of his industry and 





talent to his mother, is one of the fairest orna- 


ments of his fame, 


. } 
No one can read the following paragraph | 


without delightful emotion. ~ The spirit of 


Christianity is nowhere exhibited more striking- 


ly amongst us, in its miraculous and benignant| 
influence, than within the walls of the Worces- 
ter Lunatic Asylum. The shadow of Jesus| 
passes over the cell of the unfortunate insane 
andthe demon leaves its victim, andthe dis- 
God be praised for the 
elorious evidence of the omnipotence of love 
tiat is exhibited in this Truly 
Christ does not preach in vain to the ‘spirits that 


tructcd soul is calm, 
institution. 


are in prison.” We will, we must, Lave hope of 


man, degraded, wretched, as he may be, when 
we think what an infinite and almighty energy 
God can exert for his salvation and Christ has 
made to bear upon him for bis redemption, 


THANKsGIVING in THE Strate LuwNatTic 
HosprraL, at Woncester. (Extract of a letter 
trom the Superintendent, dated Nov 30, 1838.) ‘We 
had a most splendid Thanksgiving yesterday, a fine 
discourse f:oin our Chaplain, Mr Ray, excellent 
singing. The Proclamation was read. By the way, 
please say to His Excellency, or the Hon. Secretary 
of State, that they forgot our Parish, and sent us no 
Proclamation ! But, our good friends sent us one, and 
our people were greatly pleased. Alter mecting, 
with which all delighted,came the dinner. Thirty 
turkeys, and fat goslins—think of that! and q. s. of 
poultry of minor soits; puddings, pies, &e, &c. No 
wine or strong drink. The license law has been in 
full foree, in this Hospital, for nearly six years. 1 
leave for you to judge whether, in this respect, we 
are crazy, or the rest of mankind. After the feast 
Was over and evening eame, then came also the 
dancing. One of the ‘long halls was decorated and 
lighted up, and three players upon the violin, all 
from our family, appeared, and theu the dancers. 
rhe company assembled could not have been much 
less than one hundred, some to join in the sport, and 
others to witness it; at nine o’clock, all returned to 
their apartments, satisfied and happy. In half an 
hour the Hospital was as still as a sepulchre, and to- 
dey every body is delighted with the excellent 
Thanksgiving.’— Trans, 








Two Obituaries are unavoidably postponed. 











(Extract from a letter to the Editor.) 
MINISTERIAL LIBRARIES, 

From several communications in the Regis 
ter and from oiher sources [ have had my at- 
tention called to the subject of Ministerial Li- 
braries, and think so highly of the plan that I 
have resolved to establish one in my parish. 
The Library is to be the property of the Socie- 
ty, to be kept by the Minister for his particular 
benefit, to be used by him ag if it were his own, 
except the disposing thereof. To our Country 
Ministers and Country Parishes, these Libraries 
may be of immense importance, and { wish 
there might be one established in every Society 
in our Denomination, \ 


We are gratified to learn that the Church 
and Society in Chambers Street, New York— 
formerly under the pastoral charge of Rev, 








William Ware, has extended a unanimous call 
to Mr Henry A. Bellows, a graduate of the Di- 


—— 


vinity School at Cambridge, and who more re- | 
cently ministered as an Evangelist to the Uni- | 
tarian Society at Mobile. 


ordination is appointed to take place in the | 


early part of January next. | 


= a ee ae jing family of books, 


(From our Correspondent at Washington.) 
Washington, D. C., Dec. Ist, 1838. 


Ty the Elitor of the Christian Register. 


i 


Sir,—To a stranger visiting this city for the) Fourth American Edition, 
first time, and unacquainted with the political | by W. and S. B. Ives, 1839. 


movements of the place, few topics present, 


themselves which could be supposed to interest 


‘on various subjects, that are interesting and impor- 


j the marriage relation 


ahdlealeck ithor of the Young Wife, 
Mr B. has accepted the invitation, and the Light, 1 Cornhill, 


| Girls, in two parts. With numerous copper- 
(plate engravings. First part. <A series of 


None has better pleased our own. 





; ] 
MISSIONARY EFFORTS. 


We have received a Sermon, bearing this 
title, which was preached at Hallowell, Me,, 
September 26, 1838, before the Maine Conven- 


CURIS TIAN 





tion of Unitarian Churches, by Jason Whit- 

man, Pastor of the Second Unitarian Society, ° 
Portland, and published by request. It is a) 
sound, and timely discourse. We hope it will, 
in its present or some other form, have an ex- 


tensive circulation, 





The American Mechanic. By Charles Quill. 
Philadetphia: Henry Perkins, Chesnut Street. 
Boston, Perkins & Marvin, 


This volume is a col‘ection of forty six Essays up- 


tant to Mechanics. 

We have read several of them with much pleas- 
ure. They are written in a lively and familiar style, 
and inculeate excellent morality in a manner that 
will cause it to be remembered. 

The book is enlivened by several biographical an- 


ecdotes, 


The Young Husband, or duties of man in 
By Wn. A. Alcott, an- 
Boston, George W. 
12839, 

Thi- is a worthy partner for Dr Alcott’s Young 
Wile, and a valuable member of his large and grow- 


Mamma’s Lessons for her Little Boys and 


Lessons in words of three or four- letters. 


Salem, published 


A very pretty little book for young children. 








the general reader. Congress not having as 


yet assembled, he news-writers are busy, rather 


in forming conjectures, than in recording facts. 


Speculation is rife as to the election of a clerk | 
to the Llouse of Representatives, in the place 
of the late Mr. Franklin, though [ cannet see 
that it will of the 


Next to this comes 


afford a sure index actial 
character of this session. 
the subject of defalcations on the part ef public 
officers, a subject farnishing ample scope to the 
pens of partizan writers, but one too omi- 
nous to be made the ground of mere party | 
writings, or a mere agent for effecting political | 
It is tco pregnant with mischief to, 
It ts an 


changes. 
evil 


the morals of the community. 


which all true and good citizens, of whatever 


party, should unite in denouncing and correct- 


ing; and | am happy to state the probability, 
from the tone of the public papers, that these 
misdeeds will not pass without notice or cen- 
sure. 

This city presents some singular appearances, | 
and among the most singular is a display of | 


aristocratic circumstance and state, It would , 


seem alinost preposterous that a plain republi- 
can should be riding about with his coach and 
four, and with servants in livery: yet such ‘a 
display have I scen.in this city. To be sure a 
love of display is @ natural concemtant of the 


possession of wealth ; but when a person reflects 


upon the very moderate estates of gentlemen 

in this ceuntry compared with those of the old | 
world—upon the shifting nature of property | 
and the rapidity with which the largest estates | 


crumble—vupon the ridicule or contempt with C 


: ; | 
which the representatives of monarchical gov- | 


ernments must view such idle imitation, he 

would readily suppose that few would be so | 
vain as to gratify their inclinations in this way. | 
The folly of such expenditures will appear the | 
greater when we are told, that the city has, | 
till within a very recent period, been deeply in- 
volved in debt; that the burden of taxation 
weighs heavily upon the owners of real estate ; 

and mere especially when we are told that most | 
if not all the religious societies here are embar- 


rassed by the want of funds—a singular fact when | 
we consider how many societies have been or- 
ganized within no great length of time. 

This leads me to remark, that the Unitarian 
church has been closed for the last three sab- | 


baths, whilst undergoing repairs. It has been 


| 
, ah | 
much improved by what has been done, It will 
be re-opened tomorrow, when [trust IT shall) 
have the satisfaction of seeing a goodly number | 
waiting onthe ministrations of our friend the | 
pastor, who is devoting himself zealously to his 
labors, and patiently and manfully tasking him- 
selt to double duties, in order that he may con- | 
tinue his services to his people. The 


of the society are not commensurate to the im- 





means | 
portance of the station, Their pastor ought to 
be able to devote himself entirely to his fluck, 
without wasting his strength during the week 
days in labors foreign to his profession, This 
is an important station for the Uiffusion of truth. 
There is, perhaps, no spot in the Union where 





mvure might be done for the dissemination of) 
our religious faith, for building up the kingdom | 
of the Redeemer, and | trust our friends at the 
North will never lose sight of this fact. 
Perhaps in the course of a few days matters 
of more stirring moment will solicit our atten- 
I would only add a word upon this cli- 
mate. Whilst it has been unusually cold at 
the north, it has been no less so here. The 
last two sabbaths were marked by falls of 
snow, which, however, did not remain long on 
Every one is remarking upon the 


tion. 


the ground. 
unusual severity of the weather. 


Your friend, ViaToR, 


— ————— 


At a Canvention assembled at Hartford, for 
the purpose of introducing some improvements 
in elementary instruction, Governor Ellsworth 
was chosen President of the Society which was 
organized on the vecasion. The lecturer in- 
vited for addressing the Convention was Rev. 
Mr Brooks, whe spoke in both days about six 
hours, with much effect. 





{ ° 
| your columns, to record some memorial of a good man 


) attain, and which few fill more worthily and consci- 


| ties of family, he gave to the world those affections, 


OBITUA 














RY. 


(From the Daily Advertiser and Patriot.) 
ON THE DEATH OF A FELLOW-SPUDENT. 
Brother, why should we mourn for thee? 

Thy joytul sou! has taken Hight;— 
Ransomed of God ! By Death made free, 

Thy spirit soars through realms of light! 
Thy mind, its earthly trials o'er, 

Mounts upwards to Eternal Day ! 





Brother, we mourn, that never more, 
That mind will cheer us on our way. 


Wherever Nature met thine eye, 


She found in thee a poet’s heart; 
The streams and flowers, the earth and sky, 
Did each—mysterious joy impart ;— 
Within thy brea-t the calimest thought, 
Was mingled with the fire of youth; 
While both with christian faith were brought, | 
To aid the holy cause of truth. 
| 


It was thy hope through coming years, 
To tread the path the Savior trod ; 

To join with ours, thy prayers and tears, 
While bearing up the ark of God;— 

To gird thine armor on for strife ; 
To count as gain each earthly loss ; 

To break, for zou's, the bread of life, 
And stand a Herald of the Cross ! 





But thou hast gone ;— Thy task is o’er ;— 
Thy mission on the earth is done ;— 
Thy soul is blest for evermore, 


ipemandyeamr 


Its crown of righteousness is won ; 

Freed from all mortal doubts and tears, 
God’s holiest truths thy powers employ ;— 
Brother, we meet our loss,— with tears, 

But dwell upon thy bliss,—with joy. 


ambridge, Nov., 1838. R. C. W. 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER, 


Mr Editor,—I take the liberty to ask a space in | 


lately departed this life. Your readers have perhaps 
seen a passing notice of the death of Mr Micah Stone 
of Framingham, aged 40; and it seems due to the 
memory of one singularly woithy, and beloved, that 
his name should not pass away with his honorable and 
useful life. 

Mr Stone filled a station in society to which few 
entiously. With a mind not naturally superior, ex- 
ecpt by its intuitive good sense, and a correct judg- 
ment, and with no other advantages of education, 
than such as are shared by all, in the common schools 
of New England, he yet rose by honorable industry 
and a cautious enterprise, united with great upright- 





ness, purity and benevolence of heart, to stations of | 
honor and trust and commanded at length an almost 
unbounded confidence and esteem, with all who 
knew him. Few men, perhaps at his age, have ex- 
einplified in more happy union, the qualities, which 
are in our day demanded in the good man of business. 
Few, itis certain, ever reach so amiable a rank in 
the affection and confidence of an entire community: 

It is in his character as a citizen, as one holding a 
responsible position in society, that his friends es- 
teem his example deserving of notice and his name 
worthy of special commemoration. He seemed to 
regard life less asa boon to be enjoyed, than asa 
trust to be worthily executed—a duty to be faithfully 
done.. Without the endearments of home and the 


and cares, and benevolent offices, which othewise had 
been confined to a narrow circle. Possessing, abun- 
dantly the means, he was never wanting in the dis- 
position, to confer benefits. The poor found in him 
a sympathising and active benefactor—none repaired 
to him for counsel or aid, when, if deserved, it was not 
freely and generously bestowed. Whatever affected 
the important interests of the community in which 
he lived, affected him; and he seemed to feel a jea!- 
ous love for his native town and a pride in its pros- 
perity and honor, which would not allow him to be 
silent, inactive or penurious, when its essential wel- 
fare was in question. 

In the religious society of which he was an active 
and distinguished member, his influence was always 
enlightened and salutary. It was there, perhaps, 
that his excellence of heart, his generosity and dis- 
interestedncss of character were most auspicious. 
Rarely was his form: missed in the house of worship, 
never was his hand wanting in its charities, often af- 
ter disease had wasted his frame, and his attenuated 
figure inspired alarm and solicitude to every behold- 
er, might he be seen occupying his wonted place in 
the sanctuary, Jest lis absence should be misconstru- 
ed, or his example, even innocently mislead. For 
the last three years of his life, he took a lively inter- 
est in the Sunday School, of which he became a 
teacher, and to which he transferred all his charac- 
teristic intelligence and fidelity. 

It need scarcely be added, that on the general sub- 
ject of religion, Mr Stone thought and telt deeply, 
and has afforded another among the many bright and 
beautiful attestations, we have received in our times 





REGISTER. 





oy: 





of the entire compatibility, of the most profound pie- 
ty, with the highest activity and enterprise in busi- 
ness. For many months before his decease, he gave 
evidence to those who shared his confidence, of a 
depth of feeling and maturity of religious faith and 
principle, which, now that he has gone, infuse the 
most sustaining and precious ot consolations, in the 
cup of affliction, and leave to his friends the only re- 
gret, that his sudden and untimely death, should 
have prevented that public prcfession of his faith and 
hope, which was the last wish of his beart. 

Such in short was the character pf one, who seem- 
ed to live for himself, only as he lived to others, and 
to the world, with which he seemed to identify him- 
self—and whose premature demise has cast a gloom 
over the community in which he lived, and the wide 
circle of friends who loved and honored him. But 
the memory of the just is blessed, and though we 
mourn the passing away of the good, and the failing 
of the faithful, yet as they lived not to themselves, so 
to themselves, they die not. Their affections, their 
virtues, their sweet charities, and benificent deeds, 
yet live, and shall live, to console, to admonish, to in- 
struct and to animate us, 

We ought not to omit to notice in conclusion, that 


phis Gazette. It is compiled from authentic sources, 
and the aggregate value of those products is estimated 
at $20,000,000. 

200,000 bales of cotton, 40,000 hhds. tobacco, 300,- 
000 bbls flour, 150,000 bbls pork, 12,000 hhds baeon, 
5,000 hhds hams, 50,000 cwt. bulk pork, 200,000 kegs 
lard, 50,000 pieces bagging, 50,000 coils rope, 200,000 
bbis corn, 400,000 bushels corn, 10,000 bbls beef, 
50,000 bbls whiskey, 100,000 bbls coal, 3,000 bales 
buffa'o robes, 20,000 bales hay, 2,000 packs deer 
skins, 2,000 kegs shot, 500 bales tur, 2,000 tons pig 
iron, 500 casks flaxseed, 400 bbls linseed vil, 600,900 
staves, 25,000 bbls apples, 3,000 bbls corn meal, 500 
casks cheese,2,000 bbls cider, 800 boxes candles, 25,- 








000 bbls oats, 15,000 bbls potatoes, 300,000 pigs lead. 


From China.—The ship Splendid from Sentons| 
has arrived in New York, bringing papers tothe 21st | 
of July, amonth later than by previous advices. We | 


extract the follwing items of news from the N.Y. , 
Commercial Advertiser: 


It appears that the repeated orders from Pekin fo: 
the expulsion of the foreign merchants, have not been 
unnoticed by the British government.—Capt. Ellio: 
the superintendant has declared his purpose to op- 
pose the execution of the edict with all his power,and 
the Admiral commanding on the East India station , 
has reccived-instructions to cause one or more of hi) 
ships frequently to visit China, and he has also been 
instructed to take an early opportunity of visiting 
China in his flag. ship. 











the deceased, has left proofs of an enlightened gen- 
erosity and public spirit, in the disposition of his estate, 
which deserve to be held up for the imitation of oth- 
ers, to whom the Providence of God, has given the 
ability to become benefactors. Mr Stone Ieft the 
sum of 84000 to the Ist Parish in Framingham, and 
$3000 to the ancient Academy in that town. 
FRAMINGHAM. 





INTELLIGENCE. 





hibited from landing at Macao, and trom proceeding 


The Imperial government was still fulminating | 
against opium, and the exportation of silver. The | 
Free Press of July 21, contains a long and very cu- | 
rious reporton these subjects, recommending that | 
smokers of opium be punished with death, and that | 
other severe measures be adopted to suppress the | 
practice. i 

The Pritish admiral, Sir F. Maitland, arrived at | 
Tongkoo Bay, in the Wellesly, 84, accomparied by 
the Algerine—and bad been ordered away, as usual, | 
by the Chinese authorities. The Admiral was pro- 











Cong ress.—Congress commenced its session on | 
Monday. 
any account, this week, of its doings. We copy the 


to Canton ; but the prohibition would not probably be 
regarded with much reverence. 


Our paper goes to press too early to give | 


Difficulties, and an angry correspondence, have | 
aken place between the vicory and Capt. Elliott, the 
The latter had 


British superintendent at Canton. 





followizg speculations &c. respecting the character | 

: : ‘ hore 
of the proceedings during the session, from the Salem | 
Observer. 


This will, very likely, be a stormy session,—more 
fruitful of contentious debate than of the adoption of 
wise measures for the public weal. The old bones 
of contention will again be thrown into :he arena,— 
and some new ones probably produced ;--and fierce 
and striving spirits able and long winded, are never 
wanting amon;;tbem. Sectional feelings are gaining 
strength in the nation, and will ui doubtedly exhibit 
themselves with imecreased warmth and acrimony. 
At the worst the credit of the nation at home and 
abroad, we hope will be spared by a non-repetition 
of such outrageous scenes as have heretofore been | 
enacted at the Capital ;--that the ‘ congregated wis- | 

| 


dom aud dignity’ of the nation, though they may 

waste the people’s time and money in a long wartare | 
of words, will not disgrace themselves, their places, | 
and their land,in one single instance, by flying at! 
each other's Uhroats like dogs,--and by a savage spil- | 


struck his flag and returned to Macao.—The super- 
intendent rerused to communicate with the Viceroy 
unless allowed todo so directly. 
quired that he communicate only through the Hong | 
merchants. The Viccroy’s last document was an- 
gry. 
Capt. Elliott, who, he said, ‘displayed a vanity | 
somewhat like that of a eraw-fish brandishing his | 
claws as if they were battle-axes.’ j 
' = baleen iinet sti LS ry 


The Viceroy re- | 


He complained of ‘the vain aspirations’ of | 
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MARRIAGES. 


) 





In this city, by Rev. Mr. Neal, Mr. William P. | 








Haley. to Miss Charlotte H. Phinney. | 


On Sunday evening by Rev. Mr. Sargent, Mr. | 


Bartholomew Fitzpatrick to Mrs. Elinor Davis, 


Ip this city, by Rev. Mr. Greenwood, Mr Edwin 
Belknap to Miss Carolitie L, daughter of Thomas | 
Haven Esq. 

In Duxbury, on Sunday evening last, by Rev. 
Mr. Moore, Mr. James S. Bruce, of this city, to Miss 








ling of one another’s blood. 


4 New Species ef Cloth.—Among the specimens | 
of Ainerican cloth exhibited at the recent Fair of the 
American Institute at Niblo’s Garden, New York, 
was a new species of woollen cloth. There was sev- 
eral pieces in the exhibition, of different textures 
and thicknesses. The cloth is from the Union Man- 
ufacturing Company’s mills at Norwalk, Conn. and 
is made, strange as it may appear, without either 
spinning or weaving, by a process similar to that em- 
ployed in mauufacturing hat bodies. It 1s without 
threads, and finished onthe surtace, leaving the body 


Lucy Nickerson, of D. 
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DEATIIS. 





a i F heb 

In this city, Wednesday morning, Mrs Eunice, | 
relict olf the Hon Peleg Coffin. 
In Andover, Nov. 29, Mr. Jacob Osgood, 86. 
In Plymouth, Nov. 20, William, Henry, 10 1-2, | 


eldest son of late Dr. Chandler Robbins, of Boston. 


In Medtord, Nov. 30, Henry Ware, son of Mr. | 


Samuel P. Heywood, 6 years. | 


In the Isle of France, June 29, Mr. James Mon 


roe, of the bark Lewis, a native of Concord, Mass. 





of the cloth perfect and entirely unimpaired by the | 
process of finishing. Im manufacturing the wool is 
put together at right angles, in a web, by « very in- 
genious patented machinery, with great rapidity and | 
at an incredibly small expense. It can be made of | 
any desired thickness. The advantages claimed for | 
this over cloth manufactured in the common way, ' 
are that it is much less expensive, that it is warmer, | 
and that it will last longer. We should judge that | 
this cloth would be an excellent article for overcoats | 
One thing is certain about it, he who wears it can | 
never have a thread-bare coat. 

The proprietors of this invention feel very sanguine 
that it ts calculated to effeet an entire revolution in 
the woollen manufacture, and raisejthat branch of our 


domestic industry te an efectual competition with the | 
foreign market. 


Ogdensburg and Lake Champlain Railroad.— | 
A meeting of citizens of the northern counties 
of New York was held at Malone, some weeks 
ago, to consider the subject of a Railroad from 
Ogdeasburg to Lake Champlain, take measures to | 
procure surveys, &c. It is said that, | 

‘ Ogdensburg, the foot of navigation on the great | 
lakes, from which artificial or land carriage must be | 
resorted to, is from one to three hundred mile nearer | 
to Lake Champlain, Vermont, New Hampshire, | 
Maine, Boston and other portions of Massachusetts, | 
than any other point on those lakes.’ 

‘It is impossible to predict the vast amount of trav- 
el on this route, should the Railroad from Burlington | 
to Boston be completed, which it undoubtedly will, | 
in connection with the important link in our own 
State, making the most direct cut that could be de- | 
sired between the Atlantic shore in New England | 
and the great country of the western lakes.’ 


Commerce of Philadelphia.--We are rejoiced to 
learn that the commerce of Philadelphia, both foreign 
and domestic, is increasing more rapidly than it has 
done al any previous period. During the past week 
in asingle day, among the arrivals from foreign coun- 
tries was a ship from Canton, one from Manilla, one 
from Caleutta and one from Liverpool, all with val- 
uable cargoes. By comparing the commerce of the 
present year with that of lormer years, the increase 
may atonce be seen. Itis stated in the Philadel- 
phia Commercial List that in 1835 from the first of 
January to the Lith of November, the number of ar- 
rivals at that port were 3477, of which 388 were 
from foreign ports. In 1836, during the same peri- 
od, they amounted to 3645, including 391 from for- 
eign places. 1837, although it was a year of unex- 
ampled distress among the mercantile community, 
the number of arrivals had increased to 6732, 381 of 
them foreign. This year during the same _ period, 
the number of arrivals has been 9705, of which 437 
were from foreign ports, inclvding 51 ships from Liv- 
erpool. 


Maine School Returns.—We have received an 
abstract of the returns of the Common Schools in 
this State, for the year 1837, made by the Secretary 
of State. It appears trom the ‘Recapitulation and Ta- 
ble of Comparative views,’ that the whole population 
of the State by the Census of 1837, was 473,041, and 
that the number of scholars between the ages of 4 
and 21 years, was 189,297. The Census taken for 
the distribution of the Surplus Revenue allows 198,- 
170— taking 8873 more. The amount required by 
law to be raised and expended annually, was $159,- 
784 80,—beside the amount of Bank Tax, which, 
for 1837, was $35,830 88--making the total amount 
by law to be raised and expended, $195,615 68. It 
appears, however, by the abstract, that there was 
raised and expended that year the sum of $221,448 68, 
being $25,833 more than was required by statute. 
The Secretary of State remarks :-- 

‘There were 351 cities, towns and plantations, 
which were required by *‘ An Additional Act to pro- 
vide for the Education of Youth,’ passed February 
13th, 1837, to make returns of their Schools for the 
year preceding, to the office of the Secretary of State 
on or before the 20th day of January last.— Portland 
Evening .Idvertiser. 


Common Schools of Connecticut. The following 
Resolution passed at a Convention in favor of Com- 
mon Schools. holden at Litchfield in this State, the | 
latter part of October last. The people of Connecticut 
will, we trust, appreciate the truth of the sentiment 
it expresses. 

Resolved, That as whatever occasion we may have 
for thankfulness for our peace and prosperity as a peo- 
ple, is to be attributed, in a great measure, under prov- 
idence, to the virtue and intelligence disseminated 
through all classes by our common schools ; and that 
as the countinance of this peace and prosperity must 
depend on the prevalence of that virtue and intelli- 
gence,we therefore recommend to the Rev clergy of 
all denominations to address their respective congre- 
gations in reference to those all-important instructions, 
at the approaching anniversary of thanksgiving. 


Great Wealth of the Mississippi Valley.—An 
idea of the immense productive wealth of the great 
walley of the Mississippi may be formed from the 
annexed table of articles shipped down the river du- 
ring the year 1837, which we take from the Mem 





instfuction of Children in the usual branches of edu- 


eminent Ladies of England and 
| whom are Lady Blessington, L. E. Landon, Mrs C. 


| recent traveller in that country. $3 per annum. Pub- 
| lished by 


PRIVATE SCHOOL. ae 
HARLES WARREN has taken a room in School | 


street, over Mr Samuel Hubbard’s office, for the 





cation. 
4s the number of pupils will be small, they will } 


| be enabled to receive the greater attention. — 


] 
Please apply as above directed. 
dec 8 3t eo 


ADY’S BOOK, for December.—The present 
‘ Ne. completes the year, and contains articles | 
by Miss Leslie, Mrs Hale, &c.&c. The January No | 


will contain a new and beautiful frontispiece, and aid } 





is promised for the next volume frem Mrs Cornwall | 


Baron Wilson, and several English literary ladies, | 
Mrs Stgourney, 6c. @v. ‘ 
Also—Sketches of many of the Anthoresses and 
Scotland, among 


Baron Wilson, &c. They will be from the pen of a 
WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 
ds 


COTT’S POETICAL WORKS, new edition, in 
6 volumes, to match the Memoirs by Lockhart. 
Mary Raymond, and other Tales, by Mrs Gore, 2 | 








\ 


volumes. | 
Just received by H. P. NICHOLS § CO., 147 
Washington street. d8 | 





LTHEA VERNON, or the Embroidered Hand. | 
kerchief, to which is added Henrietta Harrison, | 


or the Blue Cotton Umbrella, by Miss Leslie. 


Evenings at Home, new edition, with illustrations. 
Just published, for sale by H. P. NICHOLS & 
Co. 147 Washington st. d8 


TEEL PENS,—a complete assortment, including | 
soine new and very beautiful patterns. 
Just received by H. P. NICHOLS & CO., 147 | 
Washington street. ds { 


gr wre MAGAZINE, for December. — 
Conteuts: The Stove and Grate Setter, by H. 
F. Gould—Charade--Story of Edward and the Par- 
rot--Horatio Nelson, the English Admiral--Black 
Hawk and Tecumseh—A Visit from St Nicholai— | 
The Happy Christmas—Destruction of a Rhinoceros 
in India—Gleanings and Recollections, by Miss Les- | 
lie—Drawing for Young Children, continued from 
the last number, with 4 pages of copies for drawing. | 
The above number completes the sixth volume, | 
and is accompanied with a handsome frontispiece 
and contents for the whole volume. A new volume 
will begin with the January number, and will be a 
good time for new subscribers to commence. 
Published by WEEKS, JORDAN & Co., Genera! | 
Agents for Periodicals. d8 | 


| 
| 
{ 
\ 














IRIAM, 2d edition, by the author of Joanna of | 
Naples. Published and for sale by ' 
H. P. NICHOLS & CO. \ 


ni7 if 147 Washington street. 


NV EADOWS’S NUGENT’S DICTIONARY.— | 
- A new French and English Pronouncing Dic- | 
tionary, on the basis of Nugent’s, with many new | 
words in general use, in two parts :— French and 

English and English and French ; exhibiting the 

pronounciation of the French in pure English sounds, 

the parts of speech, gender or French nouns, regular 

and irregular conjugation of verbs, accent of English 

words, list of the usnal Christian and proper names, 

and names of countries and nations ; to which are 

prefixed principles of French pronunciation and an 

abridged grammar ; by F.C. Meadows, M. A. of the 

university of Paris ; 4th American edition, corrected 

and improved, by George Folsom, M. A, on fine pa- 

per ; for sale to the trade or at retail, by J. MUN- 

ROE & CO. 134 Washington st. d8 


IBLE BIOGkAPH Y—in the form of questions 
with references to Scripture for answers, for 
answers, for the use of schools and private families. 
By a teacher. A new edition, just publisbed and 
tor sale by S. G. SIMPKINS, 79 Court street. 
dec 8 


OUKS IN ELEGANT BINDINGS.—Just re- 
ceived and for sale at TICKNOR’S, corner of 
Washington and School streets, 
Leipsic edition of Shakspeare’s Plays and Poems 
Southey’s British Poets, Chaucer to Johnson . 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, with Illustrations by Martin 
Works of Charles Lamb : 
Wordsworth’s Poetical Works, English and Ameri- 
can editions 
Gleanings trom Nature, a splendid volume 
Byron Gallery, a splendid volume, etc etc 
dec 8 


NE BOOKS.—Scripture Stories, by Miss Gra- 
ham 


























j las N.ckleby, No. 7 
Stenley. or Recollections of a Man of the World 
The City of the Czar, by T. Raikes ; a 
Maratime Scraps, or Scenes in the frigate United 
States 
Chesterfield’s complete Works, new edition 
For sale at TICKNOR’S, 
d8 corner of Washington and School sts. 
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OPTICAL ANDPi! ILOSOPHICAL INSTRU= 


Mb! 

B. WIDDIEFIELD & CO. No. 139, Wash- 
e ington street, nearly opposite the Old South 
Church, would inform the public, that they have re- 
ceived for sale aH. the valuable Instruments and 
Philosophical Apparatus of the late Rev. Dr Ptince 
of Salem, among which are Telescopes, Solar and 
Compound Mieroscopes, valuable Pnetinatic Appa- 
ratus, Magie Lanterns, Magie Lantern Slides (some 
that are very seperior,)'a Reifecting Circle, by « Ca. 
ry, London,’ and‘cther instruments, «mong which are 
some not to be found any where else in-the country. 

2in oct 27 


HE ACCOMPLISHED LADY ; Or Strictures 

on the Morderm System of Female Edveation, 

with a view of the Principles and Conduct Prevalent 

_ among Women of! Rank and Fortune. By Hannaly 

More, published and for sale by JAMES LORING, 
132 Washington st. 

Nearly twenty thousand copies of the above work 
have been sold in England, and probably half that 
number in America.--Bishop. Porteus bad such an 
admiration of this treatise, that he formally recom- 
mended it in his charge to-the clergy in the follow 
ing language. ‘It presents to the reader such a fund 





- of good sense, of wholesome counsel, of sagacious 


observation, of a knowleage of the world and of the 
female heart, of high-toned morality, and genuine 
Christian piety, aod alt this enlivened’ with such 
brilliancy of wit, sach richness of imagery, such vas 
riety and felicity of allusion, such neatness and ele- 
gance of diction, as are not, | conceive, easily to be 
found combined and blended together in any ather 
work in the English language. nov 24 


ELIGIOUS SOUVENIR, for 1839—edited by 
Mrs Sigourney, 
For sale to the trade, and at retail, by 
n24 WEEKS, JORDAN & CO: 
OOK BOOKS.— The Cooks own Book and house- 
keepers Register, comprising all valuable Re- 
ceipts for cooking meat, fish, and fowl, and compos- 
ing every kind of soup, gravy, &e. 
Seventyfive Receipts tor pastry, cakes, and sweet- 
meats, by Miss Leslie. 19th edition, 
Directions for Cookery—being a system of the 
art, in its various branches, by Miss Leslic. 
American Frugal Housewile, dedicated to those 
who are not ashamed of economy, by Mrs Child.— 
Zi st edition. 
For sale by WEEKS, JORDAN & CO, 
n24 121 Washington street. 
genes Fr 135.—The Worship of the Father a Ser- 
vice of Gratitude and Joy. By W.E. Channing, 
DD. Price 5 cents. Just published by JAMES 
MUNROE & CO, Agents of. the. A..U. A.,. 184 
Washington street. ds 








b fesse a Tragedy in 5 acts, by Epes Sargent. 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 48 


NV YLES’S COVERDALE. -— Memorials of the 
L¥E Right Reverend Father in God, Myles Cover- 
dale, sometime Lord Bishop of Exeter; who first’ 
translated the whole Bible into English, together 
with divers other matters relating to-the Promaulga- 
tion of the Bible in the reign of Tenry the Pighth, 
Just received, for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 
Co. 134 Washington st. as 


Abas ERDALE’S BIBLE.— The Holy Bible, 
translated by Myles Coverdale, first printed in - 
1535. New edition, reprinted trom.the copy im the 
possession of the Duke of Sussex. The peculiaritics- 
of the Spelling are retained in this edition, 4to. 

Just published, and for sale b 


ds JAMES MUNROE & CO. 


URNESS’S REMARKS.—Jesus and his Biog- 
raphers, or the Remarks en the Four Gospels 
revised with copious additions. By W. H. Furness. 
One volume—price &2 50: 
Just received and for sale by 
ds JAMES MUNROE & CU. 
DINBURGH REVIEW.—Just imported and 
for sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. one set 
of the Edinburgh Review, complete from 1802 to 
1839, Edinburgh edition, in sixty eight volumes.. 
dec 8 - 
POREIGN REVIEWS—nete volumes commence 
with next Nos. and afford a good opportanity to 
commence subscriptions. Furnished to subscribers 
in Boston free of expense for postage, and mailed tor 
any partof New England; 
WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 
ds 121 Washington street. 
UTHENTICITY OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT.—The Authenticity of the New Testa- 
ment, translated from the French of J: E. Cellerier, 
Jr. Professor of Criticism and Sacred Antiquities in 
the Academy of Geneva,with Netoe «nd-Referoncos 
by a Sunday School leacner. 


Just published by WEEKS, JORDAN & Co. 121 
Washington stree’. ds 
HE HEIR OF SELWOOD—a Novel, by the 
author of Mothers and Daughters. 
For sale at TICKNOR’S. ds 
N PRESS, and will be published next:week, at 
TICK NOR’S, 
Governor Everett’s Address before the Mercantile 
Library Association—with the Poem, by James T. 
Fields. ds 


MENTAL AND. MORAL. CULTURE. 

Mr" ALCOTT will re-open his School, at- his 

dwelling, No. 6 Beach Street, on Monday, Oc- 
tober first, for the admission of children of both sex- 
es, from four to tweive years of age. 

Instruction Will be given in Spelling, Reading, 
Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, and English Gram- 
mar, with the Latin-and French Languages, if de- 
sired. » 

Particular attention will be given to the general’ 
discipline of the intellectual faculties, and to the 
manners and morals of the pupils. 

Terms—for the English studies 























$8 .00'a quarier. 


—with Latin and French 12.00 ss 
for children under five 
years of age 6.00 6 


Boston, Sept. 29, 1838. 3m 


TP EDUCATION. £ 

HE Winter Quarter at Milton Academy will 
commence on Tuesday, December 4th. The 
studies pursued are such: as are usually attended to 
in academies and high schools. 

Terms,—Tuition, Five Dollars per term; inciden- 
tal expenses, 25 cents. 

Good boarding may be obtained in the family of! 
the Principal from $1 50'to $2 00 per week. 

References—Dr A. Hobbrook, Milton; Dr Gray, 
Roxbury; Dr Spooner, Dorchester; Hon. Abel 
Cushing and Samuel H. Babcock, Boston.  8tis dl 


YNOPSIS OF PHRENOLOGY ; directed chiet: 
ly to the exhibition of the Utility and Application. 
of the Science to the advancement of Social Happi- 
ness. With two plates. By Joshua Toulmin Smith. 
For sale by J. HW. FRANCIS, 
dl 128 Washington street. 








— 





-  NOLICE. 
HE second quarter of Mr and Mrs B. KENT’S 
Day and Boarding School for Young Ladies,. 
will commence on the 3d of December— Monday af- 
ter Thanksgiving. 

Terms, for Board or Tuition, made known on ap- 
plication to them at their residence in Roxbury, cor- 
ner of Zeigler and Warren streets, or to Rev. E. S. 
Gannett, or Mr G. F. Thayer, Teacher, in Boston. 

n24 5tispd 
R G. H. PIERCE has opened an Academy in 
Somerset Street, in the second building on the 








left from Beacon Street, to instruct in the common - 


and higher branches, and to prepare Young Gentle- 
men and Lads for College or Mercantile pursuits. 
Parents are invited to-call at the rooms. Reference 
to Gentlemen of the first respectability. 
nov 17 istf 


CHOOL BOOK AND STATIONARY STORE. 
—S. G. SIMPKINS, 79 Court, corner of Brattle 
street, Boston, keeps constantly for sale a general as- 
sortment of School and Juvenile Books, Stationery, 
and Account Books. 
Also,—Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Pocket Books, 
Wallets, Portfolios, Tooth Brushes, Rodgers’s Pen- 
knives, &c. &c. ni? 








CHURCH LAMPS. . 
RONZED CHANDELIERS, with from 3 to 
12 lights. Pulpit Lamps of a variety of patterns. 
Also a general assortment of Astral, Mantel and 
Reading Lamps. For sale by 
HARRIS § STANWOOD, 29 Tremont Row. 
nov. 3. isSw 








PURE SPERM OIL. 
T. HASTINGS, 101 State street, — has con- 
e stantly for sate Winter, Fall, and Spring strain- 
ed Sperm Oil, of first quality, for family use. 
cannisters of various sizes. 
Oil sent to any part of - city, free of expense. 
istf 


jan 13 
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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


TO MISS H. C. L., WRITTEN JULY 2, 1838. - 


The Soldier wandering from his comrades’ side, 
Who saw his weary journey stretching wide :— 
Sprang,—as the far-off music fitful rose 

And plumes glanced up,—torgetiul of his woes. 


The Pilgrim’s lonely steps thro’ wilds moved slow: 
With failing heart he could no further go :— 

When songs of forest-worship touched his ear, 

He pressed along, their deepening swell to hear. 


And when the Exile from the sea returns, 
How with a holy fire his bosom barns 

To sce the misty shore of home arise 

As to his kindred’s gathering forms he flies. 


And so, dear friend, the soldier of the Cross 
Forgets his pain and every earthly loss, 
When ends the dusty path which he has trod 
To join the army of the living God! 


The Christian pilgrim, in a barren way, 

Desires no more without the door to stay, 

When near those strains, and nearer still, he stands, 
Forth-swelling from th: House not made with hands 


The exile tossed upon Time’s restless wave, 
Sees peace await him at the peacelul grave,— 
Nor grieves to think, his painful voyage o’er, 
One step will place him on the eternal shore! 
C. A. B. 


[From the [Hartford Observer. 
THE SABBATH. 


The world is full of toil, 
It bids the traveller roam, 
It binds the laborer to the soil, 
The student to his home— 
The beasts of burden sigh, 
O’erloaded and opprest— 
The Sabbath lifts its banner high, 
And gives the weary rest. 
The world is full of care, . 
The haggard brow is wrought 
In furrows as of fixed despair, 
And check’d the heavenward thought, 
But with indignant grace 
The Sabbath’s chastening tone 
Drives money changers from the place 
Which God doth call his own. 


The world is full of grief, 
Sorrows o’er sorrows roll, 

And the far hope that brings relief 
Doth sometimes pierce the soul. 

The Sabbath’s peaceful bound 
Bears mercy’s holy seal, 

A balm of Gilead for the wound 
That man is weak to heal. 


The world is ful! of sin, 
A dangerous flood it rolls, 
The unwary to its breast to win, 
And whelm unstable souls. 
The Sabbath‘’s beacon tells 
Of reefs and wrecks below, 
And warns, though gay the billows swell, 
Beneath are death and wo. 


There is a world where nonce 
With fruitless labor sigh, 

Where care awakes no lingering groan, 
And grief no agony : 

Where sin with fatal arts 
Hath never forged her chains, 

But deep enthronad in emget hearts, 


One endless sabbath reigns. L. H. 8S. 





(From the Hesperian.) 
THE SLEEPER. 
She sleepeth—and the summer breezes, sighing, 
And shedding green leaves on the fountain’s 
breast, 
And the low murmur of the stream replying 
Unto their melody, break not her rest. 


She sleepeth—while the evening dews are falling 
In gliltering showers upon her lowly bed ; 

And the lone night-bird to his fellow calling, 

' Sweet echo wakes—but wakens not the dead. 


She sleepeth—and the moonlight too is sleeping, 
In calm clear radiance on that hallowed spot ; 

As if that turf ne’er bore the train of weeping, 
As if the dead were evermore forgot. 


She sleepeth—deep and dreamless is her slumber, 
She will not waken when the morning breaks: 
No—time a weary catalogue shall number, 
Of vanished years, ere she again awakes. 


I know thy home is lonely ; that thy dwelling 
No more shall echo to that loved one’s tread— 

I know too well thy widowed heart is swelling 
With seeret grief; yet weep not for the dead. 


Yet shall she waken,—on that morning glorious, 
When day shall evermore displace the night ; 

O’er time and change, and pain and death,victorious, 
A holy seraph in the land of light. 


Ves, she will waken-——-not to gloom and sorrow-- 
Not to the blight of care--the thrill of pain—— 
Wake to the day that ne’er shall know a morrow: 

To lite that shall not yield to death again. 
She rests in peace. For her forbear thy weeping: 
Thou soon shalt meet her in the world on high! 
The care-worn torm in yonder grave is sleeping, 
But the freed spirit lives beyond the sky. 
Louisville, Ky. VIOLA. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


From the St. Augustine Herald. 
SEMINOLE ANECDOTES. 

The intrepid bravery and tender affections of 
one of those Indians, are strikingly verified in 
the following anecdotes. Llaving taken refuge 
for some time in the city of St. Augustine, and 
got the name of Peter, he removed his resi@ence 
to St. Anastatia’s Island, which makes the harbor 
of the city, and was employed as a hunter by 
Mr. Fish, an inglish gentleman, who owned 
that island, and who gave it celebrity by the 
culture of the sweet orange, Peter being ab- 
sent, a party of his enemies crossed the river 
surprised his habitation, and murdered hig wife 
and two children. On his return he did not 
hesitate a moment on the course to pursue; he 
fasiened up bis house containing the dead, re- 
paired to Mr. Fish’s dwelling, near by, to bor- 
row a gun he knew that Mr, Fish had made 
with a large bore, expressly for shooting ducks 
in large flocks. In this Peter put an uncommon 
load of buck shot, and getting into his canoe, 
proceeded up the river, all alone, about six 
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miles to a creek on the main, as though instinct 
had pointed out to him the way they went. He 
had not ascended the creek far, when @ distant 
smoke, curling above the forest, apprised him of 
an Indian camp. We landed, and taking his 
course through the woods of a hostile country, 
discovered our Indian men sitting on a log side 
by side, and a fifth near by employed in cook - 
ing; he circled round soas to bring the four in 
a range, crept up close, fired, threw down his 
gun and rushed up with his tomahawk. The 
report, the fall of four Indians, and Peter’s 
presence, armed with such a weapon and not 
very pleasant countenance, were so sudden and 
impressive, that the one who was cooking 
neither attempted defence or flight, and became 
an easy prey to vengeance. By this time he 
found that one of the fallen was but wounded, 
and was endeavoring to reach his arms, but 
Peter had the advantage in being already arm- 
ed, On searching, he found the scalps of his 
wife and children stretched and hung out to 
dry, which he brought off, with several articles 
of his property they had stolen, some of their 
arms, and the scalps of the five Indians he had 
killed, the greatest of all trophies, in the con- 
ception of the Indians, returned home and bur- 
ied his wife and children the same evening, and 
literally pined to death over their grave, This 
anecdote I had from Mr. Fish who pointed out 
to me poor Peter’s grave. 
The following instances of Seminole heroism, 
however, are worth mentioning. Ina Skirmish 


‘ between a party of Spanish troops and Indians, 








Tohopahny, a chief, was severely wounded by a 
load of buckshot. He got over it for some 


years, but becoming disordered from the effects | 


of his wounds, and it being the opinion of his 
friends that it would at length occasion his 
death, he exclaimed, ‘It shall not be said that 
I was killed by a Spaniard! and deliberately 
hung himself, 

Penhajo, » young man of respectable stand- 
ing, had for years sought retaliation of another 
Indian, who had killed one of his near rela- 
tions—a forfeit inevitably claimed 
ses, whether death 
flicted, or by design, and the non-obtainance of 
which entails disgrace on the family of the de- 
ceased, while it disturbs his spirit in the distant 
country to which he has gone, Penhajo had 
made several long travels in vain; he could pro 
cure no tidings of his enemy, His mother be- 
came impstient, and upbraided him in public 
with want of energy in seeking the tribute due 
the parted spirit, and her feelings. She called 
him an old woman—the most indignant epithet 
of the Indian language that can be applied to a 
warrior; (the harangues of old women com- 
mand great respect, and have mach influence 
on youth) Penhajo, having cooolly heard her 
through, brought out his rifle, and replied that 
there was nothing now left for him but to prove, 
by sending his spirit to keep company with the 
deceased, that he had done all he could; and 
that he was not an old woman, but a warrior ; 
he should, therefore, leave to some one of his 
younger, but more fortunate relatives, to seck 
the revenge his fate denied to him. And im- 
mediately putting his toe on the trigger, 
launched himself into eternity. 

During the invasion of East Florida, in 1812, 
while the City of St. Augustine was besieged, 
the enemy marched to the reduction of the In- 
dian settlements of Alachua) and had entrench- 


ed himself in that section of the province. King 


Payne called acounc.] of his principal warriors, 
but finding that dismay at their hopeless situa- 
tion pervaded the whole, he thus addressed 


them :—* Jt is true,’ we have no assistance to 


expoet from the Spaniards, nor quarter from the 
enemy, Whois too powerful for us to withstand ; 
such, then, as wish to move off and abandon 
their all, may do so, and ought to do so quickly. 
But it shal] not be said that the son of Secoffee 
deserted his father’s grave. Tomorrow 1 wil! 
attack their entrenchment with such as may 
follow me. I may fall, but not with disgrace.’ 
About one hundred followed him to the field ; 
they assailed the enemy three times, and were 
as often beaten back ; and finding that he could 
not bring on his men the fourth time, he rode 
up and down within the fire of the enemy, 
courting support from the one side, or death 
from the other, and in this act was shot from 
his horse. His men then rushed on to the re- 
covery of the body, which they effected, and 
fled precipitately. 


(From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal.) 
ROBERT FULTON. 

Robert Fulton, one of the most deservedly 
famous of modern engineers, was born in the 
town of Little Britain, state of Pennsylvania, 
in the year 1765. His family, though respec- 
table, was not opulent, and the patrimony which 
fell to him as the elder of two sons, on the 
death of the father in 1768, was very small. 
He received his early education in the town of 
Lancaster, and displayed, even from childhood, 
a strong taste for those pursuits in which he af- 
torwards acquired celebrity, All the intervals 
of study, dedicated usually by boys to play, 
were spent by young Fulton in the workshops 
of mechanics, or in the employment of his pen- 


cil; and by the time he had reached the age of 


seventeen, he had become so skilful in drawing, 
as to obtain considerable emolument by paqint- 
ing portraits and landscapes in Philadelphia, in 
which city he remained unti] he came to his 
majority. 

In 1786, Fulton went to his native district to 
visit his mother, and had the pleasure of pur- 
chasing for her, with his earnings at Philadel- 
phia, a small farm, which greatly increased her 
comforts for the remainder of her life. Having 
effected this labor of love, he set ont to re-es- 
tablish himself at Philadelphia, but met some 
gentlemen by the way, who were so much struck 
with the productions of his pencil, as to advise 
him strongly to go to England, assuring him 
that there he would obtain the patronage of his 
countryman, Benjamin West, then in high favor 
as a painter with the British public. Fulton 
followed the counse] thus accidentally given to 
him. At the age of twenty-two he crossed the 
Atlantic, and presented himself before Mr West, 
who received him with the utmost kindness, and 
installed him at once as an inmate of his own 
family. Here Fulton continued for several 
years, practising the art of painting under the 
eye of his friendly entertainer. Owing to the 
loss at sea, some years afterwards, of a number 
of his manuscripts, it is not accurately known 
for what reason the subject of our memoir gave 
Up the profession of an artist for that of an en- 
gincer. It would appear that ne went to Dev- 
onshire in the character of a painter, and spent 
two years there, during which time he became 
known to the Duke of Bridgewater, of canal ce- 
lebrity, and to Lord Stanhope, a nobleman fam- 
ed alike for eccentricity and mechanical genius. 


| The formation of such acquaintances possibly 





led to the alteration in Fulton’s views for the| 
future. Whatever might be the cause, we find 
him, from the year 1793 downwards, devoting 
apparently his whole mind and time to improve- 
ments in the mechanic arts. In the year men- 
tioned, he engaged actively in a’ project to im- 
prove inland navigation, and in May 1794 he 
obtained from the British government a patent 
for a double inclined plane, to be used in trans- 
porting canal boats from one level to another, 
without the aid of Jocks. In the same year he 





submitted to the British Society for the Promo- 
tion of Arts and Commerce, an improvement on 
mills for sawing marble, for which he received 
an honorary medal, and the thanks of the socie- 
ty, He also obtained patents for machines for 
spinning flax and for making ropes, and invent- 
ed a mechanical contrivance for scooping out 
the earth, in certain situations, to form the chan- 
nels for canals foraqueducts, To conclude the 
acconnt of his labors at this period in England, 
le published, in 1796, his Treatise on Canal 
Navigation, to which he appended his name as 
a professed civil Engineer. 
was admitied by all, contained many ingenious 
and original thoughts 6n the subject of which it 
treats, 

Whether these fruits of his genius were pro- 
ductive of much emolument to Mr Fulton, does 
not seem to be well ascertained. In the year 
following the publication of his treatise, he left 
| England and went to Paris, where he took up 
his residence with a distinguished countryman 





in such ca- | 
had been accidentally in- | 




















of his own, Mr Joel Barlow. The objects to 
which Fulton’s mind chiefly directed itself, dur- 
ing his seven years’ stay in France, were of 8 
remarkable cast. Under the impression, that 
| while individual countries maintained standing 
navies, the seas could never be the scene of se 
! cure and peaceful commerce, ‘] turned (says he) 
|my whole attention to find out ovt the means o! 
| destroying such engines of oppression, by som 
method which would put it out of the power ot 
| any nation to maintain such a system, and would 
compel every government to adopt the simpl 
principles of education, industry, and a free cir 
culation of its produce.’ This explanation re. 
| fers to his schemes for destroying ships of war 
by passing explosive machines secretly beneat! 
‘them. After several fruitless attempts to cal 

ihe attention of the French and Dutch govern- 

ments to his plans for this purpose, Fulton wa: 

at last successful in inducing Bonaparte, in the 
year 180], to appoint » commission with th 
| view of inquiring into the practicability of hi- 
| designs. Ilaving gone to Brest, accordingly 
Mr Fulton there exhibited his machines, On: 
of these was a plunging boat (called by him « 











This work, it | 





| Nautilus,) made water tight in part, and other- : 


| wise so constructed, that, with three compuan- 
) ions, the inventor could remain in it for four or 
‘five hours at the depth of many feet below the 
| surface of the walter, and could there propel it 
from place to place with great case, without a 
ripple being seen above. At the same time, 
'the Nautilus could sail as readily above as be- 
neath the water, its sails being struck when 
| the plunge was made. The other machine was 
|}named by the inventor a Torpedo, and was 
merely a submarine bomb, which could be ex- 
ploded in water. Mr Fulton showed to the 
|commission these engines jin actual operation, 
by remaining for hours in the water, and shift 
'ing from place to place in the Nautilus, and by 
blowing a shallop to atoms with the Torpedo, 
IIe made it clear, that, with a little flotilla of 
these engines, a vast fleet, under favorable cir- 
cumstances, could be blown to pieces into the 
air. 

After these experiments were made, an op- 
po tenity was sougnt of trying their effects on 
| some of the British vessels then hovering around 
| the French coasts. No proper chance, howev- 
| er presented itself, and the French government 
| became tired of the matter. At this juncture, 
| the British ministry, who had heard with some 
; alarm of Mr Fulton’s projects, made proposals 
| to him to give bis services to Britain. Sincere 
; in his belief, that, wherever put in force, his in- 
, ventions would ere long bring to an end the 
|} war-system of Europe, Mr Fulton conceived 
| himself at liberty to accept of the invitation from 
, the British government. He went to London 
jin May 1804, but his journey was productive 
| only of disappointment. In the single opportu- 
, nity afforded to him of trying his machines on 

French vessels, they failed of success, The 
British ministry also changed members, and in 

1806 Mr Fulton sailed for America, It is im- 
possible to regret, for his own sake, that such 
/ was the issue of these schemes of destruction, 
though at the same time, we are firmly of opin- 
ion that his motives were pure, and that his an- 
ticipations would have been ultimately fulfilled. 
This notice of Fulton’s explosive inveatiors 
may be closed, by mentioning, that he endeay- 
ored afterwards to apply the same engines to 
the defence of his native country, but did not 
succeed in extracting from them any practical 
benefit, 

We have now to notice the great achieve- 
ment of Fulton’s life. For many years pre- 
vious to this period, his attention had been turn- 
ed to the subject of navigation by steam, as is 
distinctly proved by the following passage of a 
letter to him from Lord Stanhope, of date Oc- 
tober, 7, 1793:—* Sir, 1] have received yours of 
the 30th September, in which you propose. to 
communicate to me the principles of an inven- 
tion, which you say you have discovered, re- 
specting the moving of ships by means of steam. 
[ shall be glad to receive, &c.’ But although 
this letter shows Fulton to have formed plans 
for steam navigation much earlier than many 
persons had done, who afterwards sought to 
wrest from him the merit which was his due, 
the application of steam to the propulsion of 
vessels on water had been suggested long be- 
fore, by Jonathan Flulls, ina little work pub- 
lished at London in 1737. Though this per- 
son’s description of the machine invented by 
him is amazingly clear, and though he took out 
a patent for it, the attention of the world does 
not appear to have been arrested to the subject. 
The idea dropped aside for more than fifty years. 
About 1785, Patrick Miller, Esq., of Dalswin- 
ton, in Dumfriesshire, (a gentleman who had 
made a fortune by banking, and bought that es- 
tate,) made experiments with a double vessel 
driven by paddie-wheels. The tutor of his 
children, James ‘Taylor, a native of Leadhills, in 
Lanarkshire, and a man of much mechanic in- 
genuity, suggested the application of the steam- 
engine to Mr Miller’s paddled vessel; and the 
consequence was, the preparation of a vessel, 
having a small steam-engine on the deck, 
which was launched on Dalswinston Lake in 
October 1788—the first vesse] of the kind, 
there is every reason to believe, ever put into 
operation in the world. A clever mechanician 
named Symington, an early friend of Taylor, 
was the person to whom the fitting up of this 
vesse] was entrusted. Afterwaris, at the ex- 





pense of Mr Miller, and under the superintend- 
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ence of Mr Taylor, Mr Symington made anoth- 
er vessel, which was tried on the Forth and 
Clyde Canal, in December 1789, with such 
complete success, that, but for the injury done 
to the banks, it in all probability would never 
have been taken off, The disgust of Mr Mil- 
ler with the expense of this experiment was 
the means of withdrawing him and ‘Taylor from 
the pursuit of an interesting object, which was 
then followed up for some years by Symington 
alone. It has always been asserted that Mr 
Fulton, when on a visit to Scotland, ae and 
examined a boat made by Symington, which was 
lying in a dismantled state on the banks of the 
Forth and Clyde Canal. However this may be, 
it is certain that the first decisive experiments 
of the same nature, made by Fulton himself, 
did not take place until the year 1803, when he 
was resident in Paris, In the intervals which 
his Torpedo schemes at that time allowed to 
him, he prosecuted ardently the subject of 
steam navigation, in concert with the American 
ambassador, Mr R, Livingston, In July of 
the year mentioned, their first experimental 
boat, which was sixty-six feet long by eight 
feet wide, and was driven by wheels, was 
launched on the Seine, in presence of the mem- 
bers of the French Institute, and a great con- 
course of spectators. The boat moved slowly, 
but in other respects the experiment was per- 
fectly satisfactory, and Messrs Fulton and Liv- 
ingston resolved to carry the same principles 
into practical operation, as soon as they met in 
their native country. 

Fulton went to England, as has been relat- 
ed, and did not reach America till the year 
1806, Previously to that time, Mr. Living- 
ston had got an act passed by the legislature 
of New York, granting to himself and Mr. 
Fulton the exclusive privilege of steam naviga- 
tion in all the waters of the state, for the term 
of twenty years. Though they passed this 
statute, the senators of New York actually re- 
garded itas a mere delusion, and made it a 
standing jest for more than one session. Sim- 
iler feelings of scorn and derision pervaded the 
minds of the American public at large, Not- 
withstanding this. Fulton, immediately on his 
arrival in New York, began the construction of 
his steam boat. The expense proved to be 
great, and he was compelled to offer a share of 
the prospective advantages to some of his 
friends, with the view of getting pecuniary aid 
in the mean time, No man would accept his 











offers. ‘My friends (as he himsclif relates) 
were civil, but shy. ‘hey listened with pa- 
tience to my explanations, but with a settled | 
cast of incredibility on their countenances. I 
felt the full force of the lamentation of- the 
poet, 

Truths would you teach, to save a sinking land, 

All shun, none aid you, ane few understand. 

As I had occasion to pass daily to and from 
the building-yard while my. boat wos in pro- 
gress, I have often loitered, unknown, near the 





idle groups of strangers gathering in little cir- 
cles, and heard vfrious inquiries as to the ob- | 
ject of this new vehicle. The language was | 
uniformly that of scorn, sneer, or ridicule, The | 
loud laugh rose at my expense, the dry jest, the 
wise calculation of losses and expenditure, the | 
dull but endless repetition of ‘the Fulton Folly.’ | 
Never did a single encouraging remark, a | 
bright hope, or a warm wish, cross my path.’ 
In spite of this painful discouragement, the 
boat was completed in August 1807. To con- | 
tinue his own affecting language,‘ The day | 
arrived when the experiment was to be made | 


(on the Hudson river.) To me it was a most | 
trying and interesting occasion. I wanted 


some friends to go on board to witness the first 
successful trip. Many of them did me the favor | 
te attend, as a matter of personal respect; but 
it was manifest they did it with reluctance, 
fearing to be partners of my mortification, and 
not of my triumph. [ was well aware that, in 
my case, there were many reasons to doubt of | 
my own success, The machinery was new and | 
ill made, and many parts were constructed by | 
mechanics unacquainted with such work; and 
unexpected difficulties might reasonably be 
presumed to present themselves from other 
causes. The moment arrived in which the 
word was to be given forthe vessel to move. 
My friends were in groups on the deck. There 
was anxiety anxed with fear among them. 
They were silent, sad, and weary. I read in 
their looks nothing but disaster,and almost re- 
pented of my efforts. The signal was given, 
and the boat moved on a short distance, and 
then stopped, and became immovable. To the 
silence of the preceding moment, now succeeded 
murmurs of discontent and agitation, and whisp- 
ers and shrugs. I could hear distinctly repeat- 
ed,‘ {1 told you so—it is a foolish scheme—I 
wish se were well out of it.” I elevated my- 
self on a platform, and stated that I knew not 
what was the matter; but if they would be 
quiet, and indulge me for halfan hour, | would 
either go on or abandon the voyage, J went 
below, and discovered thata slight maladjust- 
ment was the cause, [t was obviated. The 
boat went on; we Ieft New York; we passed 
through the highlands; we reached Albany! 
Yet even then imagination, superseded the 
force of fact. It was doubled if it could be done 
again, or if it could be made, in any case, of any 
great value.” Well may Mr. N. P. Willis, in 
quoting this letter of bis distinguished coun. 
tryman,* exclaim, ‘ Whatan affecting picture of 
the struggles of a great mind, and what a vivid 
lesson of encouragement to genius, is contain- 
ed in this simple narrative !’ 

Oiher descriptions of the first voyage of the 
Clermont as the steam-boat was named, are 
scarcely less interesting than the builder’s own. 
Pine-wood was the fuel used, and the ignited 
vapor from this substance rose many feet above 
the flue, sending off an occasional galaxy of 
sparks to a great height, so that those who saw 
the boat returning at night, at the rate of five 
miles an hour, could only conceive her to be a 
monster moving on the waters, defying the 
winds and tide, and breathing flames and smoke. 
It was even said that the crews of the ordinary 
vessels on the river hid themselves under decks 
and fell to their prayers. But the good people 
on the Hudson ere long became familiar with 
the spectacle, for the Clermont soon began to 
travel regularly, as a passage-boat, between 
Albany and New York, 

Thus for the first time, most certainly, was 
steam navigation made effectually conducive to 
the common purposes of life, by the genius and 
perseverance of Robert Fulton. He soon after- 
wards took outa patent for his inventions in 
navigation by steam, but all his exertions could 
not save hin from the encroachments of others 
on his rights. A series of vexatious lawsuits 
was the consequence,by which his life was long 
embittered, and his fortune impaired. In 1811, 
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was followed by Mr. Bell of Helensburgh, who| 


launched a steam-vessel on the Clyde, the first 
used for the service of the public in the old 
hemisphere. Various steam-boats were about 
the same period built under the directions of 
Fulton, for the navigation of the Ohio, Missis- 
sippi, and other waters of the United States. 
He also gave his valuable assistance to the con- 
struction of the Erie canal and other public 
works. When war was declared between 
Great Britain and the United States in 1814, 
Mr. Fulton again directed his attention to the 
subject of Torpedoes, submarine guns, and other 
instruments of the kind, but none of his schemes 
were ever brought into practice, He crected, 
however, a steam ship of war (named Fulton 
the First,) of such size that several thousand 
men might parade on her deck, and capable of 
throwing an immense quantity of red-hot shot 
from ber numerous port-holes. But when the 
engineer of this magnificent structure had near- 
ly seen it completed, he was removed from his 
country and friends. Having exposed himself 
too lung on the deck of his steam-frigate, in 
bad weather, he was seized with a severe pul- 
monary affection, and died on the 24th of Feb- 
ruary 1815, 

In person, Mr. Fulton was tall and well pro- 
portioned. He was a man as excellent in his 
private as in his public character, being gener- 
ows, affectionate, and humane, To him rating 
his deeds even as jow as his werst detractors 
would make them, the human race owes much 
The waters of half the world are now covered 
with models of that splendid machine, which, 
thirty years ago, he set afloat on the waves of 
the Hudson ; and the journey between the Old 
and New Worlds is, by the same means, made 
now a pleasure-trip of a few summer-days. 


*In avery interesting work, entitled * American 
Scenery,’ now publishing in numbers in England, 
which gives, ata moderate expense, an excellent 
idea of the beautiful and magnificent of the United 
States. The letter-press is by Mr. Willis. 





PLEN DID ENGLISH ANNUALS FOR 1839 
1. The Book of Royalty. Characteristics of 

British Palaces, by Mrs 8. C. Hall; the drawings 
by W. Perring and J. Brown, richly colored plates, 
imperial 4to, crimson and purple morocco, superb. 

2. Finden’s Tableaux of the Affections. A se- 
ries of Picturesque illustrations of the Womanly Vir- 
tues; edited by [Miss Mittord, imperial 4to, green 
and gold 

3. Buds and Blossoms. A series‘ot highly finish- 
ed engravings, after Chalon, Landseer, &c. edited 
by Mrs Fairlie, imperial 4to, richly colored silk. 
4. Beauty’s Costume. Female Figures in the 


Dresses of all Times and Nations, with descriptions |. 


by Leitch Ritchie, Esq. royal 4to, elegantly bound. 

5. The Drawing Room Scrap Book. With Poet- 
icai Lilustrations by L. E. L.. 36 splendid plates, roy- 
al 4to, fancy arabesque binding. 

6. The Oriental Annual. Or Scenes in India, by 
Thomas Bacon with engravings by Finden, trom 
drawings by Stanfield, Roberts, &c. Svo—morocco, 
elegant. 

7. Friendship’s Offering, and Winter’s Wreath, a 
Christmas and New Year's Present, 10_fine plates. 

8. Forget Me Not. A Christmas, New Year's 
and Birthday Present, edited by Frederick Shoberll, 
11 engravings— morocco. 

9. The Waverley Keepsake. Landscape Histori- 
cal Illustrations of the Waverley Novels, from Draw- 
ings by Turner, Cruikshanks, §c. 4to. arabesque. 

10. Juvenile Scrap Book. By Agnes Strickland 
and Bernard Barton, 16 elegant engravings, hand- 
somely bound. 

ll. Italy, France and Switeiland. Views of Ci- 
ties and Scenery, by Prout and Harding, with de- 


12. Lady Blessington’s Gems of Beauty. 
13. The Keepsake. 

14. Heath’s Book of Beauty. 

15. Heath’s Picturesque Annual. 


16. The Diadem, a new annual, royal 4to, 13 
platoe, eile 


17. Jeaning’s Landscape Annual, the Tourist, in 
Portugal, 8vo. morocco. 

18. The Oriental Keepsake, Syria and the Holy 
Land illustrated, 4to. arabesque. ; 

The Spirit of the Woods— Royal 8vo colored plates, 
half morocco. 

Romance of Nature—royal 8vo, colored plates, 
morocco. . 

Ages (The) of Female Beauty, by Fredcrick 
Montague, 7 plates, 4to, splendid. 

oe (The) Annual, 36 plates, by Thomas Camp- 

ell, 4to. 

Authors of England, splendid plates, royal 4to. 

Corbaux’s Beauties, from Lalla Rookh, cloth. 

Corbaux’s Beauties, trom Lalla Rookh, elegantly 
colored. 

Heath’s Shakspeare Gallery, 8vo. 45 plates, ele- 
gant, morocco. 

Finden’s [lustrations ef Byron, new edition, 2 vols. 
superb morocco. 

The Imperial, 8vo. for 1839. 

-Imerican Annuals. 

The Christian’s Keepsake and Missionary Annual, 
for 1839, ten engravings. 

The Token and Atlantic Sonvenir, 1839. 

The Gift, 1839, edited by Miss Leslie. 

The Religrous Souvenir, 1839. 

The Violet, Juvenile Souvenir, 1839, edited by 
Miss Leslie. 

American Juvenile Keepsake, 1839. 

Forget Me Not, 1839. 

Most of the above are received and for sale by 
JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Washington street. 

nov 17 


ALES OF THE DAY, Ist and 2d series—con- 
taining the best selections from Blackwood, 
Bentley, New Monthly, Metropolitan, and other 
English Magazines. 
‘ Cheap, lively, novel and talented, they deserve 
and acquire new patronage every day.’—Centinel. 
‘Under this title Nichols & Co. are publishing one 
of the best periodicals of the day. It furnishes the 
cream of the English Magazines, being selections 
from them, and is printed on exceedingly neat and 
elegant type, at a low price.’—N. Y. Sun. 
147 Washington street, 
nl7 tf opposite the Old South, 


PLENDID ANNUALS FOR 1839. English 
Annuals. Finden’s Tableaux of the A ffections; 

a seres of picturesque illustrations of the Womanly 
Virtues. Edited by Mary Russel Mitford—12 plates. 
Buds and Blossoms; a series of highly finished en- 








Fairlie—ten plates, 
Fisher’s Drawing Room Scrap Book, with poetical 


Friendship’s Offering, and Winter’s Wreath. 

Ackerman’s Forget Me Not, 11 plates. 

Oriental Annual, or Scenes in India, by T. Bacon; 
with engravings by Finden. 

Beauty and Costume; a series of Female Jfigures 


The Waverley Keepsake, or Scott and Scotland il- 
Fisher’s Juvenite Keepsake, 8vo. 16 plates, ara- 


The Byron Gallery, 8vo. 36 plates, morocco. 
The lmperial, a beautiful annual bound in mo- 


_ . American Annuals. 
The Christian’s Keepsake, and Missionary Annu- 


The Token and Atlantic Souvenir. 

The Gift edited by Miss Leslie. 

The Religious Souvenir edited by Mrs Sigourney. 
The Violet, a Juvenile Souvenir edited by Miss 


American Juvenile Keepsake. 

Juvenile Forget Me Not. 

Youth’s Annual. 

Youth’s Keepsake. 

For sale at TICKNOR’S corner of Washington 
nov 17 








FP\HE SCRAP BOOK, No. 4.—Just published,the 


new Anthem for Thanksgiving. Price, $1 per doz 


Scrap Book, No. 4, for November, containing a 


For sale by 


G. W. PALMER & CO. 
nl7 


131 Washington street. 





Fulton built two Steamers, as ferry-boats for 
crossing the Hudson. It was in the suc- 
ceeding year that the exainple he had set 
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day published end for sale by WE 
& CO, 121 Washington st, ’ Prt eae 





Man’s Assistant, by Rev. Jason Whitman. This 


nov 17 





. ACADEMICAL CLASS BOO 
PELLING.—Emerson’s National Spelling Book 
and Introduction to do. . 

READING.—Worcester's series, viz. A Primer 
of the English Language ; the Second Book of Read- 
ing and Spelling ; the Third Book of do and do. : the 
Fourth Book of Reading. ' 

ARITHMETIC.— Parley’s, Emerson’s North A- 
merican Arithmetic, Parts 1, 2, and 8, and Key ; 
Walst’s Mercantile, and Grund’s Exercises and Key, 

ALGEBRA.—Grund’s Exercises and Key, and 
Gruiid’s Algebraic Problems, &e. 

HISTORY — Pariey’s Book of the United States - 
do First, Secend and Third Books; the Historical 
Class Book » Hildreth’s Views of the United States 
and Sequel todo; Outlines of Chronology, ancient 
and snodern. 

GEOGRAPHY .—Goodrich’s Outlines of Geogra- 
phy and Atlas; do Universal Geography ; Wood- 
bridge’s Geographical Copy Book; Blake’s Geogra- 
phy for Children. 

ASTRONOMY.—Grund’s Popular Astronomy ; 
' Parley’s Sun, Moon and Stars. , 

CHEMISTRY .—Grund’s Elements of Chemistry 
stereotype edition. 
is shed oe beal — Abbott’s Little Philosopher ; 
jrund’s Elements of Philosophy. Sullivan’ i 
1 saa Ao phy ivan’s Moral 

CEOMETRY.— Holbrook’s Easy Lessons: G ; 
Plane and Solid Geometry. ¢ ies 

WRITING.—Noyes’s System of Penma 
Marshall’s Writing Books, 4 parts. 

BOOK-KEEPING. — Walsh’s Pook-keeping ; 
Marshall’s Public School Account Book, 2 parts, , 

DICTIONARIES.— Worcester’ Comprehensive 
and do Elementary ; Johnsou’s and Walker's im. 
proved by Todd. 

The Political Class Book, Frost’s Grammar, Rus- 
sell’s Lessons in Enunciation, Child's Botany. 

Teachers, Schoo! Committees, &c., are requested 
to give the above books an examination. 

Published by G. W. PALMER & CO. 

woven Book Publishers, 121 Washington st. 
sept 


ship ; 





JKOBUS; or Rome in the Third Century. In 
letters of Lucius M. Piso from Rome to F 
the daughter of Gracchus at Palmyra, 2 vols. 

ZENOBIA ; or the Fall of Palmyra. In letters 
of Lucius M. Piso from Palmyra to his friend Marcus 
Curtius at Rome, 2 vols. 

Extract from the North American Review for Octo- 
ber 1838. 

‘ The Letters from Palmyra,’ of which the present 
work is the sequel, is ove of the most brilliant addi- 
tions to American Literature. To have fallen on a 
subject of such admirable capabilities, and ubappro- 
priated by previous seekers after attractive themes 
for works of fiction, was a piece of rare good fortune, 
in an age of such literary abundance as the present ; 
to have treated it in a manner fully equal to its de- 
inands on the imagination required high powers per- 
severing labor, and the keenest perception. All this 
was done in that beautiful work, 

The style of these works cannot be too highly 
commended. It is easy, graceful, and pure—vary- 
ing with the subject, and happily expressive of u!l its 
changes. In narrative, itis simple and unadorned. 
In description of external scenery it becomes ornate, 
and sometimes highly colored. The plotis carried 
on amidst the antiquities and innumerable historical 
associations of the Eternal City. Itis a great excel- 
lence in fictitious composition, to make the reader 
see the things described. This is precisely the lead- 
ing excellence of the descriptive parts in both of our 
authors works. They seem to be realities reduced 
to writing. The book leaves an impression of com- 
pleteness, just proportion, and admirable distribution 
of parts, which are found in perfection only in the 
works of great masters.’ 

Pubsished by J. H. FRANCIS, 128 Washington 
4 oct 6 
FOR FRENCH SCHOLARS. 
Tee French Practical Teacher; a complete 
Grammar of the French Language on the pro- 
gressive system ; by which the acquisition of writing 
and speaking French is made easy; comprising 244 
exercises, neatly written in the style of conversation; 
and a Vocabulary. By B. F. Bugard. 

The Plan of this Book differs trom all grammars 
published, especially in the order of the rules and 
composition of the exercises, in which not a single 
part of speech is employed until its uce has been 
fully stated and illustrated. As the rules are pum- 
bered, and the words of the exercises have over them 
the numbers to be referred to for their translation, 
they affordto the student a constant, sure and easy 
guide. In his progress through the exercises, thus 
prepare.:, he is eo ofton reminded of what is to be 
done, that he must as necessarily and practiaclly learn 
and retain the rule, without the tedious operation of 
committing them to memory, as if he were to recite 
them verbatim to an instructor. 

The French Practical Translator, or, easy method 
of learning to translate French into English. Con- 
taining a treatise on French pronunciation; the 
general principles for the use of the parts of speech, 
and directions for finding them in any dictionary ; a 
collection of interesting exercises, the difficulties of 
which are calculated gradually to increase with the 
knowledge of students; a Vocabulary otf the different 
words used in the exercises. Second Edition. By 
B. F. Bugard, 

The above two Books will be found very usetul 
for persons wishing to instruct themselves, as they 
will serve all the purpose of private instruction with- 
out the use of any other Book. Published by J. H. 
FRANCIS, 128 Washington st. eptjan s8 


ORTH AMERICAN SPELLING BOOK, 
conformed to Worcester’s Dictionary, with a 
progressive series of easy Reading Lessons, By Le- 
vi W. Leonard, author of the Literary and Scientific 
Class Book, and Sequel to Easy Lessous. Twellih 
edition. 

‘This little work is somewhat beyond the range 
of our accustomed studies. But we cannot deny our- 
selves the satisfaction of saying, that as far as we are 
able to form an idea of what a Spelling Book should 
be, this is precisely that thing.’,—N. A. Review. 

‘We consider it better adapted to small children 
than any Spelling Book which has ever fallen into 
our hands, and our experience in these books has 
been considerable.’— Courier and Enquirer. 

Published by GEO. TILDEN, Keene, N.H., and 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, Boston. 

School Committees and Teachers fnrnished with 
copies for examination on application to the Publish- 
ers. tnov25i&oa au 25 
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A. U. Ae r 

HE Tractsof the American Unitarian Association 
furnished in sets or numbers, by JAMES 
MUNROE & CO. No. 134 Washington st. tf m 12 
ARIS EDITIONS of Scott’s Novelsand Poetical 
Works, and i.ockhart’s Life of Scott; Byron’s 
Works ; Scotts Life of Napoleon; Pickwick Club ; 
Letters of Elia; Hallam’s Constitotional History, 
and History of the Middle Ages: Miss Edge worth's 
Fales of Fashionable Lite, §¢ §c. For sale at TICK- 

NORS., di: 


ISHOP CHEVERUS.—In Press, and will be 

| published in a few days, by JAMES MUNROE 
& CO-—the Life of Cardinal Cheverns Archbishop 
Bordeaux by J. Huen Dubourg, transia:ed {rom the 
French, by a citizen of Boston. Dec. 1 

RESCOTT’S HISTORY OF FERDINAND 
. AND ISABELLA-New edition. CHAS. 
C LITTLE §& JAMES BROW have this day pub- 
lished, * History ot the Reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, the Catholic.” By William H_ Prescott. 
Fourth edition. 

This new edition is ornamented with two addition- 
al beautifully engraved Heads, one of Columbus, 
from a picture by Parmigiano, in the Royal Gallery 
at Naples, and one of Gonzalvo de Cordova, 


Copies constantly for sale i gti rg stl 
ing, at TICKNOR’S. na variety of fine bind 


AMERICAN ALMANAC, 1839, just published 


—for sale by H. P. NICHOLS & CO. 
oct. 6 


ey NTRY STORIES, by Mary Russell Mitford: 
—For sale at TICKNOR’S. dl 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 
BY DAVID REED, 
At 19 Water Street, Boston. 
CHANDLER ROBBINS, Eprror. 
Trerms.— Three Dollars, payable in six months 
or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, if paid in advance 
To individuals or companies who pay in advance 
for five copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis. 

PF No subscription discontinued, except at the 
coer of the publisher, until all arrearage? are 
paid. 

All communicatons, as well as letters of business, 
relating to the Christian Register, should be addrest- 
ed to DAvip REED, Boston. 





MINOT PRATT, PRINTER. 
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